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MISCELLANY. 


For the Harbinger. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Messrs. Evrrors:— The interior circle 
of the Associative movement must neces- 





sarily become a tower of observation as | 


well as a centre of action, and I have 
sometimes thought and would now ven- 
ture, even at the risk of being considered 
intrusive, to suggest that the time has 
eome when there might be introduced 
into your paper with great advantage, a 
department headed ‘* Signs of the Times,”’ 
where every week should be noted down 
whatever intelligence could be gathered 
of every movement, however feeble, ia 
the direction of Unite" nisy. 

I have been led to these reflections 
recently, by accidentally discovering, 
through the aid of a valued and intelli- 
gent friend, the new growth of a vigorous 
moral, intellectual and artistic life in the 
retired and to us comparatively unknown 
Island of Cuba. I say unknown, for 


what do we know of the interior life of 


its inhabitants, and of those secret pro- 
cesses, silently but surely going forward 


there, which are creating under its cor- | 


rupt slave institutions and its degraded 
chureh organization, an order of men and 
women who will be in every way pre- 


pared to meet the highest action of our | 


age, and stand side by side with its 
leading spirits. 

Every day brings to our ports vessels 
laden with the luxuries of this delicious 


clime, and every day of this inclement 
season takes some drooping invalid from | 


our unfriendly shores to breathe in new 
life with its balmy air. 
some intelligent traveller describes the 


manners and customs, the external life of 
its people, and gives us glowing descrip- | 


tions of its rich vegetation, brilliant birds, 
gorgeous flowers, and the nightly glories 
of its tropical firmament. For some, it 


is a brilliant garden ; for others, a luxu- | 


rious hospital ; but never have we heard 


| more furtunate,) that this ‘* Queen of the|loved country and the condition of the 


Occasionally | 


until now, (though others may have been 
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| Antilles ” was rearing in her court,| world, demand the deepest earnestness ; 
‘knights and pages, poets and heroes, and| and God, in his goodness, has never 
| heroic poets, who would be ready at the | failed to grant to the age, those spirits 
first signal, to enter the lists of the cham-| who could satisfy its wants. From our 
pions of Humanity. knowledge of the poetry of Spain, we 
| This garden of the West “‘ set in the | should say that it passed from the form 
silver sea,’’ is a garden of song, not the ‘of the heroic ballad’ and knightly lover’s 
song of the troubadour, nor the lay of lay of the middle ages, to the artificial 
the lover ; but of manly, heroie strains, sentiment and language which. are found 
such as would find their response in every | in the courtly verse and ingenious phrase- 
true English and American heart. ‘ology of which Calderon and Lope de 
There is no exciting and wide field of | Vega were masters; and from this, de- 
action in Cuba for her more manly sons ; | generated into the graceful and easy, but 
no public assemblies where they can | superficial and somewhat sensual modern 
pour out their intellectual and moral | poetry of love, of which Melendez Valdez 
power in strains of fervid eloquence, and | may be considered an illustration; varied, 
‘where perhaps is always to be found | however, in all these stages, occasionally, 
'man’s most legitimate sphere. No oppor- by religious hymns and. sonnets of pro- 
tunities for the cultivation of the fine arts | found feeling, for specimens of which, 
exist there, and even if they were fre-| we, in this country, are indebted to our 
quent, men who are burning with an| most accomplished poet. But none of 
ardent zeal for liberty and bursting with | these forms of poetic thought and senti- 
aspirations for the regeneration of their | meut has been adopted by the Cuban 
beloved home, could hardly avail them-| bards. The universality of mea who are 
selves of them. Their fervid zeal could | living in presence of.a great idea, and 
not be repressed within the walls of a| are inspired with a high hope, makes the 
studio. ‘form of their thought universal too; and 
Silent they cannot be, and every hour | their poems literally translated, might be 
sends forth some solemn appeal from/ mistaken for those of any country, so 
their hearts to the beating hearts of all | free are they from nationality ; and they 
\true men throughout the world. The/|could only be recognized as Spanish, by 
‘half that is in them they are not per- a deeper mellowness of coloring, and a 
mitted to utter, and what they have | touch of more enchanting grace, than our 
| English bards, with all their richness and 
strength, have ever yet attained. 
severity which has driven reason from| We find in these new poets a profound 
her throne. ‘and tender recognition of all the relations 
The oft-told tale of the young Italians, | of life ; a deep humanitary sentiment ; @ 
who, for the slighest expression of an | rejection of the conventional as such; 
aspiration for liberty or a sense of their| with a very delicate perception of the 
country’s wrongs, are thrown into Aus-| truth and beauty which lies guarded under 
trian dungeons, or banished forever from | every minute decorum of social life ; a lov- 
their homes, is repeated here year after | ing sympathy with nature and a minute 
year, till every poet of Cuba becomes a | observation of its details are every where 
hero or a martyr, calmly and manfully | perceived ; a recognition, tco, of “* the 
clinging to his muse, though she leads|soul of goodness in things evil,” -the 
divinest action of our nature, when it 





} 
| 


uttered has often cost them life and coun- 





| “-* . 
try, or has been visited upon them with a 





him to the dungeon and the stake. 


‘* And what does the muse inspire inte | springs from its large sympathies and not 
the hearts of these her children?’ it | from merely intellectual perception. We 
will be asked. The state of their be-/also find in them a true reverence for 
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woman, and very earnest at appeals | to her | ly and ctl probing life to its 
higher nature. leanne ; but poaring the oil of his gentle 

If asked from whence these island | nature into every wound he lays bare. | 
poets drink their inspiration, we should| His profound plans, organized by a 
say from nature and their own true hearts, | genius so rich, Jead back the memory to | 
but net from the deepest and holiest; the immortal Tasso; his fate also having 
fountain of life. There are occasionally | been much the same, though without the 
to be found among their poems very sub- | egotism of its cause. Where in his 
lime addresses to the supreme Being, but} tranquilly suffering, thoughtful counte- 
as to one apart. The degraded state of | nance can we detect the elements of a 
their church and the degeneracy of its | disordered reason? Surely not in the 
sublime rites into tawdry forms, have! traces of undisciplined passion but only 
robbed them of those golden links which in those of too tender a sensibility. 
connect the divine in 80 many subtle re-| Heredia, *‘ the poet of Niagara,’’ with) 
lations with the human. They are yet, his warm gushing life, died in exile, and 
ignorant of the fresh and vigorous cur-| with him must end our three-fold tragedy. 
rent of life which is flowing through so| During a residence in the United States 
many channels into their holy mother | in the year 1825, Heredia published at 
chureh, and which will one day so reani- | |New York a collection of pieces, a trans- 
mate her great heart, that its beating will iation of the mest celebrated of which we | 
be felt to the most remote extremities of take from Longfellow’s ** Poets and Poe- 
her maternal domain. Of this we no-| try of Europe.” 
where find among their poetry the faint: | 
est premonition. They do not love her, 
enough to pray for her restoration, and| “My lyre! give me my lyre! my bosom feels 
have no idea! of her future radiant love- The glow of inspiration. O, how long 
liness, nor any sense of the deep signi- | Have I been left in darkness, since this light 
ficance of her magnificent ritual. All AOR Visited ng.tnops.|., Sagem 
this is to come! and yet how much is to. 
be respected that truthfulness which pre- | 
vents them from availing themselves of | 
the rich and varied imagery, which the | 

| Those wide-invol ving saademe: that my eyes 

Gutersal of the chateh’ se ebundently of- | | May see the fearful beauty of thy face ! 
fers, when it has ceased to touch their! 7 44 not all anwort hy of thy sight; 
hearts ! | For from my very boyhood have I loved, 

We know not even the names of all | Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 
these Cuban bards; many we know only | | To look on Nature in her loftier moods. 
by hame, and we are ignorant of the | | At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 
order of precedence they take in their | At the near bursting of the thunder-bolt, 

' | I have been touched with joy ; and when the sea. 
native land. Many of their writings | 


| Lashed by the wind, hath rocked my bark, and | 
have found their way to this country by | i ouuedl 


stealth, and some are of a nature that | Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 

could never have seen the light in Cuba; 

but like the god from whom the Grecian | | But never yet the madness of the sea 

fable would tel! us they have sprung, they | | Hath moved me as thy grandeur moves me now. 

have sought out a friendly and retired| «Thou flowest on in quiet, till thy waves 

corner where to be born. Some of the | Grow broken midst the rocks; thy current then 

best are only circulated in manuscript. 
The three poets whom, perhaps in our | Of Destiny. Ah, terribly they rage, — 

ignorance, we should place first are José | Te hee | 

Jacinto Milanes, Heredia, and the hum- | ae | 

Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 

bler though more well known name of Upon the hurrying waters ; and my sight 

Placido. His deep-laid and almost) vainly would follow, as toward the verge 

barbarous schemes of revenge upon the | Sweeps the wide torrent. Waves innumerable 

oppressors of his race, which met with | | Meet there and madden, — waves innumerable 

the penalty of a disgraceful and untimely | | Urge on and overtake the waves before, 

death, have not destroyed the sympathy of | “®¢ “is¢ppear in thunder and in foam. 

the best hearts in his country and our| “They reach, they leap the barrier,—the abyss 

own, for the victim of institutions which | Swallows insatiable the sinking waves. 

breed revenge ; and his songs are on the | A thousand rainbows arch them, and woods 


lips and his name engraved upon the | Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 


. ms . | Shatters to vapor the descending sheets, 
blest 
hearts of the noblest youths in his native A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf, and heeves 


Island. The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
Placido was the poet of passion; To heaven. The solitary hunter near 
Heredia of feeling, Milanes of reflection. | Pauses with terror in the forest shades, 


They represent to us music, painting and 
sculpture. Calmly and sweetly above | 
the others stands Milanes, 





“NIAGARA. 


| Thou with thy rushing waters dost restore 
| The heavenly gift that sorrow took away. 


“Tremendous torrent! for an instant hush 
| The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 


' 


| Its dangers and the wrath of elements. 


| Shoots onward like the irresistible course 








“ What seeks my restless eye? Why are not 
here, 
reverent- | About the jaws of this abyss, the palms, — 





Ah, the delicious palms, —that on the plaing 
Of my own native Cuba spring and spread 
Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun, 
And, in the breathings of the ocean air, 


Wave soft beneath the heaven’s unspotted blue ? 








“ But no, Niagara, —thy forest pines 
Are fitter coronal for thee. The palm, 


, The effeminate myrtle, and frail rose may grow 


In gardens, and give out their fragrance there, 
Unmanning him who breathes it. Thine it is 


To doa nobler office. Generous minds 


' Behold thee, and are moved, and learn to rise 


Above earth’s frivolous pleasures; they partake 
Thy grandeur, at the utterance of thy name, 


“ God of all truth! in other lands I've seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries, that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety ; 


| And therefore doth my spirit seek thy face 


In earth’s majestic solitudes. Even here 
My heart doth open all itself to thee. 

In this immensity of loneliness, 

I feel thy hand upon me. To my ear 


| The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 


Thy voice, and 1 am humbled as J hear, 


“ Dread torrent, that with wonder and with 
fear 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 


| Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself, — 


Whence hast thou thy beginning? Who sup- 
plies, 

Age after age, thy unexhausted springs ? 

What power hath ordered, that, when all thy 
weight 

Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 


' Rise not and roll to overwhelm the earth ? 


” * ” 7 7» 7° 7” * 


“Never have I so deeply felt as now 
The hopeless solitude, the abandonment, 


The anguish of a loveless life.) Alas! 
How can the impassioned, the’ unfrozen heart 
| Be happy without love? I would that one, 


Seautiful, worthy to be loved and joined 

_ In love with me, now shared my lonely walk 
On this tremendous brink, ’T were sweet to see 
| Her dear face touched with paleness, and become 
More beautiful from fear, and overspread 

With a faint smile while clinging to my side. 


| Dreams,—dreams! Iam an exile, and for me 


| There is no conntry and there is no love. 


“ Hear, dread Niagara, my latest voice! 


Yet a few years, and the cold earth shall close 


Over the bones of him who sings thee now 
Thus feelingly. Would that this, my humble 


and rapid whirlpools there! My | verse, 


Might be, like thee, immortal! I, meanwhile, 
Cheerfully passing to the appointed rest, 
Might raise my radiant forehead in the clouds 
To listen to the echoes of my fame.” 


In order to make known to our readers 

the merit and rich genius of José Jacinto 
Milanes ‘‘el escritor Matanzero,”’ we 
|extract the following passages from an 
Introduction, by his brother, to a volume 
of his works recently published in Ha- 
vana. 

‘*In the year 1837 there was published 
in Havana the Aginnaldo Habanero, and 
in it appeared for the first time, among 
various names of known celebrity, that 
of Milanes, a clerk in a counting house 
in Matanzas, who without having pub- 
|lished anything in the periodicals of the 
|day or out of them, had written various 
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SEE, 


poems, many dramatic works and a great | 


variety of lighter pieces. Born in a cor- 


ner of Cuba, educated in a poor primary 


school, the peculiar taste which he from | 
childhood evinced for literature and par- | 
ticularly for the Spanish literature of the | 


seventeenth century, was certainly re- 
markable. 


tory or monuments, where science and 
the fine arts were just beginning to ap- 


pear, where nature is poetic and abounds | 
in scenes of wonder, where the intellectu- | 
al movement which is unfolding in Eu- 


rope and its accompanying incidents ar- 
rive with all the exciting prestige of dis- 


tance, Milanes was inspired with the | 


noble enthusiasm of accomplishing a 
great social mission, and possessed of faith 


and hope, selected for the subject of his_ 
songs a moral or philosophical idea, | 


which, unfolded in a style attractive and 
intelligible to every class of persons, car- 
ries with it constantly a direct or indirect 
purpose of utility or instruction. 

‘** At other times, filled with a senti- 
ment of melancholy common to reflective 
minds, he abandoned himself to lamenta- 
tions, sad, though never destitute of re- 
ligions hope, and wandering with solitary 
step along the fresh shores of the sea, or 
leaning on his elbows over a bridge, he 
there poured out, in his most harmonious 
strains, the affluent stream of his sublime 


sadness. The distinguished poet of | 


Spain, singing in the midst of the tumult 
of a court, excited by its daily prosperous 
or adverse events, admirably reflects in 
his works, that condition of the moral 
and political crisis, where no idea is fixed, 
and where sensations vary at every mo- 
ment. The Cuban poet, self inspired, 
in a quiet society of normal life, and 
where literature never meets the’ artistic 
existence of Europe, insulates himself in 
domestic retirement and there strengthens 
his reflections — concentrated in a circle 


° ‘ ° ° . | 
of invariable principles — which although 


diversified in a thousand ways, neither 
corrupts nor changes them. 


“Concerning the incidents of his pri- | 


vate life, which have given an interest to 
his sufferings, we cannot and would not 
fail to respect the silence which he has 
imposed ou them. It is sufficient to say 
that in his laborious youth and the per- 


coustant use he made of his intellect for 
his country’s good, in what he wrote ; 
his life was always a succession of stain- 
jess deeds directed only to the increase of 
his good name. 

“To men of an enlarged intelligence, 
of frank soul and noble heart, to all those 
who kaow the worth of a pure intellect 
and to what extent a generous nature 
may be wounded, his sufferings will not 





Living in a country purely 
commercial and agricultural, without his- | 


| which is of divine revelation. 


| DETERMINATION OF THE NATURAL SOCIAL | 


| General tendencies to the Group and to the 
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though some valgarly attribute them to| operations as they please, should prefer a 


physical infirmity, and others name separation which should isolate them 
them the diseased susceptibility of sages from each other, this one alone in @ 
and poets.”’ | field, that one alone in a work-shop, as 
‘the greater number of civilized labor- 
, 

FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CoNSIDERANT. | CTS ate to-day. Certainly you cunast 
Translated for the Harbinger. | Suppose that. This single faet of the 

’ berty of individuals placed in svcia 

T v ‘ y ° > 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. ‘spheres, reveals to you then that the 
ne? we say wre a is — the destiny of man, Group or voluntary reunion of a certain 
is to deny the evidence of experience. 
“To say that Labor is the destiny of man, | Sumber of laborers would naturally be 
and that it cannot become a source of happiness | substituted for the isolated mode in all 

for him, is to calumniate God: | , : b d d F 
“There are then two laws of Labor:-— The ‘unctions which can be adapted to it, 
law of Constraint, proceeding from human ig- that is to say in all the functions of ac- 
eeeenen se eS SAS Se TN ioe industry in agriculture, manufacture, 
“In consequence, two results :— Misery or the household education, seience, the 
‘fine arts, &c. The industrial organiza- 


Wealth ; Oppression or Liberty.” — Clarisse 
tion of our society, upon the narrow basis 


Vigoureuz. 


of the family, is then entirely contrary 
| to the first aim of nature. 

Nature impels man to large assemblies 
' where she has provided for the employ- 
ment of his activity, the play of his fae- 


Series. : 
“We must listen to nature; we must take | ulties, the development of his warm 


MECHANISM— SERIAL LAW. 


CHAPTER I. 


| nature for our guide. Nature is wiser than our and noble affections. Civilization traces 


wisdom. — The Philosophers. | around man a narrow circle of selfish in- 


“ What is the meaning of this respect which | : : : 
the philosophers affect for nature? If they be- | tgutete; kt chets bim'ep-in tho-couwe af 


lieve that nature ought to be consulted in the | this circle, and when he is well shut up, 
study of man and of social destiny, how will duly bound, the chain around his neck, to 
they prove that Attraction makes no part of —— - ; : ; ; 

human nature, and that we may study man with- | his trade, to his function, to his solitary 


out studying passional attraction, of which they | — 
ying | ' , ) t v to preach 
have not said a word in their hundred thousand | work, then morali a P 


systems.” — Fourier. 

“ Approach and join our joyous troop.” — 
Musset. 

We are about to study theoretically the 
formation of the social sphere, and seek 
for the natural bases of organizations for 
We must not 
confound this question, entirely general, 


its labor and its functions. 


with that of the best mode of establishing 
the first or experimental Phalanx, —a 
special question which we shall treat of 
in its place. Weare here then face to 
face with the fundamental problem — The 
determination of the mode of employment 
fur the collective activity of man. 

Then since the Phalanx is the elemen- 
tary social workshop, this general pro- 
blem first particularizes itself under the 
following enunciation. 

Being given a population of four hun- 
dred associated fanulies forming a Pha- 
lanz on a canton held as stock by them, 
and prepared, as it has been said previous- 
ly; to determine the form of an industrial 


organization adapted to the tastes, to 
fection of his works, there is seen the 


the inclinations of the laborers, providing 


for the free development of all their indi- 


vidual faculties; capable in a word of 
spreading charm and attraction over their 
labors. 

This statement of the question leads us 
directly to a singularly important an- 
swer, an answer which condemns abrupt- 
ly, from the first step, the whole indus- 


trial system of civilization; for you can-, 

: . 
not think that the laborers of the Pha- 
‘ppear an incomprehensible mystery, al- | lanx, perfectly free to organize their} we must from this time secept as such; 


(to this poor isolated slave — What! 
‘Love of work. Yes, she dins in his ears 
that he ought to love work! How shall 
| we qualify such an absurdity as this? 

| Thus you see this principle of separa- 
tion, whese highly pernicious infiuence 
‘perverts the whole social economy of 
| Civilization, extending its effeets to the 
/employment of human activity. We find 
‘it in the relations of active industry giv- 
ing up man without grace or mercy to 
the mortal ennui, to the imbruting atony 
of isolation. This fundamental principle 
of subversive societies, which subjects 
‘man, king of the earth, to the gnawings 
‘of misery, obstructs all movement of his 
inclinations and faculties, extending na- 
ture on a proerustean bed, and mutilating 
man himself as well as preventing the 
creation of riches, and the birth of the 
material elements of well being; and 
drying the sources of production. And 
you see the principle of Association and 
the great and fertile provisions which flow 
from it, wonderfully coincide on the con- 
trary with the development of affinities, 
with the play of affections and faculties, 
with the exhaustion of corporative und se- 
cial passions, which can only open amid 
great humanitary assemblies, of which 
the first elements are the groups. 

But before proceeding to consequences, 
we ought first to legitimate by solid 
proofs what we have said of the tendency 
of nature to the Group —a word atrietly 
technical in passional science, and which 
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we ought still to study the phenomena | ical colors, you see subdivisions | corres- 
manifested in the formation of the groups ponding to the shades of opinion pro- 


and in their points of contact. These | nounce themselves, and each deputy rank | 


demonstrations and studies are so easy himself in the subdivision which ex~| mazbles. 











der es mass from distributing itself for 
games into new Groups, into new Se- 
ries. Here is the place reserved for 
It is neatly cleared, squares 


that they consist solely in knowing how! presses his shade; and in this further are traced, holes dug, and parties organ- 
to observe and see clearly what passes subdivision, he takes his place beside | ized,—there they play at mumble peg — 


every day under our eyes. 


Would we | those whose individual characters he pre- farther on at ball —there are the two 
recognize the Jaws of these natural im- fers, beside his pvlitical friends, —a com-|camps of prisoner's base ; 


and every 


pulses? Let us examine them in spheres posite expression, which very well indi-| scholar joius a side, enrols himself in a 
where they are not chained and sup- cates the double force of the affinity| camp, uniting himself to the comrades 


pressed. which generates the group. 


“The elements tend to unite. This disposi- 


their natural affinities.” — Ch. Bonnet. 


At the ball—I speak not of the cold, 
icy, stiff ball, of the ball such as eciviliza- of Groups, their classification, their hie- 
tion often gives us, and which is one | rarchy. 
of its disgraces; where the young man| These Grovps, distributed in a hie- 
when he conducts his partner to her| rarchical scale, ascending and descending, 
seat has exchanged with her two words, | wings and centre, form a Serres, already 
the engagement and the acknowledg-| much more regular in the Chamber than 
ment; where three women, sitting side | in the assembly of pleasure; because the 
by side, have for the whole evening not a} Chamber is a periodical assembly, where 
word, a nod,a smile for each other ; a sad | sympathies and antipathies of opinion and 
constrained assembly where ennui seizes | character have time to develop themselves, 
on every soul, and shows itself in every | are better known, better appreciated. 
figure throngh their masks of impassibil-; In the colleges and large boarding- 
ity; I speak not of that, but of a gay| schools, you see already the same ten- 
and joyous ball, animated and alive, dencies revealed, and stil] their natural 
where no one is cramped by etiquette, | itnpulses condact more or less confusedly, 








where every one knows his circle, where | according to the facilities afforded by the | 


all feel at ease: In such a soiree you see sphere, young persons and children, as | 
the company naturally and very quickly | 
distribute itself in different groups.| groups, and the affiliation of the groups 


| 
Some in the card-playing saloons press | in series, whether in matters of opinion, 


around green carpets of ecarte and other|of studies, or labors, or in parties of 


| 
lively games by the side of more quiet} pleasure. 


. - . | . . . . 
tables, where ladies of a certain age and| It is especially in hours of recreation, 


wel] as grown men, to the constitution of | 








whom he loves, avoiding those whom he 


Il | Thus the particular affections or affini- loves not, and choosing the games which 
: | ties of character, and the sympathies of | suit hig taste and which display his 
tion increases or diminishes in proportion to Opinion, or affinities of industry, — if 1) strength and his skill. 


Thus matters go 


may be allowed this application of the | in all the numerous assemblies which are 
‘term,—naturally determine the formation | not fettered by disciplinary regulations, 


monastic or others, especially where at- 
traction can develop itself freely, — and 
this, whatever be the ages, characters, 
sexes, positions and ranks. 

The division into Series, Groups and 
Sub-groups : —this, then, is what nature 
suggests to man; this is the proceeding 
which she indicates, and to which she 
indiscriminately urges all the individuals 
of the race. If this aim of nature is now 
more strikingly evidenced in the plays of 
children and exercise of scholars in their 
moments of freedom, than it is in the 
relations of the fathers, it is because the 


‘children are nearer to nature than the 


fathers, and because the civilized adminis- 
| tration has not yet created for them those 
narrow interests, and those habits of ise 
lation which separated (morcele) labor 
forcibly imposes on the greater number of 
its functionaries. From all these known 
facts, and a thousand others of the same 
character, you have the right to deduce 


grand parents have their games of whist ‘that the tendency shows itself frankly, | without the possibility of its being con- 


and boston; others drawn into the sa-| because then individual attractions are | 


loons, where the orchestra resounds, | not restrained by forced divisions, and the 
where ladies shine with diamonds and despotism of regulations. 
mix with the crossing figures of} Look back at your school or college 
the country dance, or rapidly whirl away | days, and you will recollect, that hardly 
in the giddy movement of the waltz and/ out of the elass and the school room 
gallopade. Here it is a little knot which | | walls, hardly escaped, given up to itself, 
reviews the ball and criticises. There | to the air, to the sun, in the great play- 
they prattle literature, and farther on, | ground, the collegiate population immedi- 
they grow warm in politics. | ately formed into different classes. The 
Is supper served? The mass again di- | first division, that which is so little arbi- 
vides ; and each to take his place, seeks| trary that nature gives it every where, 
the neighborhood of those whom he|and within which the rest form, is that 
loves, of those with whom he desires to | which corresponds to the scale of ages. 
form a relation ; and thus, and always in| | Every scholar, in fact, in every numerous 
a free sphere, the groups form naturally | establishment, belongs always, as authen- 
through affinities of reciprocal adaptation, | | tically as a soldier to his company, to the 
by elective affinities. Examine an as-| class of the large, or to that of the small, 
sembly of another character, a political | or to the intermediate division : and these 
assembly ; a chamber of deputies. You | first divisions still accept regular subdivi- 
wil] find again under an entirely different | sions, which have their special names in 
tone, the same effects; you will recog-/| the college slang. 
nize the same tendencies. Within or without these classifications 
It is at first a division into three very | according to age, the friends, the towns- 
distinct bodies, —the centre and the} men unite in divisions and subdivisions, 
two wings —the right and the /eft; then | forming Lands, and private cliques. These 


aa ; 
in each of these three great divisions, categories, determined by ages, charac- 


flowers ; 


| 





SS 


which answer to the three principal polit-| ters and positions, do not otherwise hin- , hor child, no person whosvever, could be 


tested: that every condition of labor 
which commences by placing man in a 
position antipathic to his nature, and 
compulsory, having as its inevitable ef- 
fect to create repugnance for work — the 
mode of employing human activity in the 
separation which isolates the laborer — is 
false a priort, and condemned by prac- 
tice ; that if we would offer to man condi- 
tions of labor, capable of attracting and 
charming him, we must first avoid the 
necessity of isolation, and speculate on the 
power of assemblies, on the formation of 
Groups and Series. Thus, as a general 
principle, every one in the Phalanx affili- 
ates himself to the groups whose charac- 
ters please him, and whose labors please 
him. 

This full liberty in the mode of em- 
ploying human aetivity, draws after it the 
opening and the development of voea- 
tions or capacities, an immense question, 
a question hitherto hardly suspected, and 
which at present we restrict ourselves to 
indicating. Do we not feel, indeed, that 
amid an organization similar to that which 
we begin to study, neither man, woman 
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forced to embrace a condition, a trade, con-| The sciences, which formerly, in the 
trary to his will. Birth, position, cir-| dark ages, formed a confused assemblage | 
cumstances, no longer impose anything. | of a few truths mingled with many er- 
Man is freed from the yoke of Tu1NGs. | rors, have been divided and subdivided in 
You have the choice: all the series, all | proportion as they have been established, 
the groups are open to you. You may and as the human mind has extended its 
enter every where as a candidate, be domain. Phenomena, whose existence 
admitted every where on fulfilling the} some centuries since was hardly sus- 
conditions of your examination ; nothing | pected, as those of electricity, now fur- 
compels you to enrol yourself in func-| nish numerous branches, of which each 
tions which are foreign to your tastes. | demands special studies and special men. 
And thus, from infancy every one applies | The farther we advance in the field of 
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of industrial attraction is the performance 
of work in Grovps anp Series oF 
Grovrs,—the natural method, which 
has been directly revealed to us by the 
play of the elective affinities. 

Let us now study more closely the 
special conditions of attraction, to arrive 
at the precise determination of this for- 
mula. 





To be Continued. 


Retier ror Mexico. The distresses 
of Ireland have quickened the sensibilities 


himself to labors towards which he feels 
himself drawn by his natural aptitudes. 
It is the vocation which conducts to the 
function. 

Now, you do not suppose that services 
will be worse conducted, for being con- 
fided to characters which have respective- 
ly taste and vocation for them. And as 
nature has not made men alike in tastes, 
in faculties, in opinions, and in vocations, 
we may be assured of finding in an 
assortment of eighteen hundred charac- 
ters, material for the construction of all 
the Sertes whose functions will be 
necessary or useful to the Phalanx. We 
shall resume this question later. 

Thus, with some exceptions and spe- 
cial adaptations, work of every descrip- 
tion is executed in the Phalanx by 
numerous groups, composed of sectaries 
or members, voluntarily assembled by a tie 
of affection, and by a common preference 


“for the function of the group. This 


labor, selected from free choice, becomes 
thenceforth as pleasant as it is sad and 
repugnant in the loneliness of separation ; 


for gayety, attraction and joy arise inevi- | 


tably in numerous assemblies, well as- 
sorted by reciprocal adaptations. 


III. 


“Tt seems to me that the Eternal Wisdom 
could only prescribe what was suitable to the 
nature of man, and it must have adapted its 
laws to the being which it had created.” — 
Spurzheim. 


Now that we have recognized in man 
the tendencies to the Group and to the 
Series, as general passional facts, it is 
easy for us to understand that the su- 
preme intelligence must have saturated 
our nature with these two tendencies. 
Man, in fact, being called to conduct his 
terrestrial domain, to act upon his globe, 


to Lazor, he must have been predisposed | 


toacertain law of work,—otherwise, God 
would be inconsistent. Now, all creation 
is classed in serial order ; the three king- 
doms, the animal, vegetable and mineral, 
divide and subdivide into classes, orders, 
genera, species, varieties, tenuities, &c. ; 
80 that we are compelled in studying 
them, to catalogue and arrange them in 
Groups and Ssries of Groups, as they 
are in nature. This classification bears 
the name of Natural Method.* 





* A word whose application is, however, in the | adaptation, and not of co-operation. — Tr. 


discoveries, the more we shall be con- 
vinced, that as all is connected in the 
system of nature, so all our knowledge 
should be classed in genealogical or seri- 


of men. Want there, has brought out 
a wealth of kind feeling here. It is im- 
possible too that this philanthropy can be 
limited. Hence the wish has been ex- 
ba pressed to furnish relief to the starving 
al order. The arts besides, exact also poor of Mexico, We have heard com- 
analogous divisions and classifications. | paratively little of the internal condition 
There is nothing in this which is not| of that country, but enough has reached 
us to make it sure that invasion and civil 
disorders have accomplished in a warmer 
wag ' . "| gone nearly what an unpropitious nature 
of human activity and intelligence, is| has done in Ireland. In the last de- 
subjected to this serial law,—a supreme | spatches from Gen. Taylor, we find that 
law, without which, order, harmony and | ™@°Y of the retreating army of Santa 

= a 2 Tesh ee db b |Anna were perishing from starvation. 
the unity cof the universe would be but A country traversed by armies, groaning 
words. Then, if all objects on which| under forced contributions, wasted by 
man is called to exercise his physical | violence and prostrated by fear, can be 
activity or his intellectual energy, are |" fit habitation for SOA, WHER. SF child. 

ol el ensued’ ia Giden: * | Those who are tied to the soil, endure all 
ee and Classined in ERIES, Irom i the wretchedness of want and danger of 
their very germ, man must also accept} famine, besides the other unutterable hor- 
this ser1aL form for the arrangement and | rers of fire, sword aud violence. Here 


classification of his labors, under penalty ‘is a call for help on our own continent. 
, . These starving poor of Mexico have also 
of placing himself in revolt against the} soother claim upon us. Their misery ds 
natural order, of placing himself out of} chiefly the creation of our own govern- 
the Universal Unity, of operating in a| ment. Our government has let loose 
disorderly system on the creation, and of Upon them the bad passions of men, 
ail ‘trained and organized so as to sweep 
down every defence of virtue and inde- 
pendence. While Christian Europe is 
And if all this is true, the passional | compelled by its own destitution and de- 
organism of man must have been predis- | pendence upon this continent for food, to 
pm. : avon ‘look on in silent horror at this enormity, 
posed for this seriaL form; and man | the famine which man has made, proceeds 
must have been urged by nature to dis-| just as the famine which God has made 
tribute his activity in a method parallel to | goes on in Europe. thee 
the natural distribution of the objects oa) Are we powerless to act in this matter? 
which this activity was called to exert. if 20, here is anather strange. aheqaaen me 
Pen ' , ; | our position toward Mexico. If our gev- 
itself, ernment, on its own responsibility, has 
It will doubtless appear superfluous to| produced great suffering in Mexico, are 
a certain order of minds to insist upon we therefore as individuals precluded from 
relieving those who are in want and dis- 
\tress? Are the relations of our human 
/nature suspended by what our profligate 
and still not a system of human creation, | rulers have done or can do? Yet the aw 
but a system thought by God, willed by | SWer is generally made that to give a crust 
: ; "| of bread to a poor Mexican is giving ** aid 
and comfort to the enemy,” and comes 
under the definition of treason. If this be 
Sum total. This chapter, as a whole, | so, we must steel our hearts against all 
has shown us that the general condition | #ccounts that may reach us of misery that 
we can neither prevent our government 
from inflicting, nor be allowed to alleviate 


known and commonplace. 


Thus all in the creation, in the domain 


thus missing the path and the act of his 
destiny. 


the value of what we have just devel- 
oped. A whole social system is there, 


God, and stamped by him on the face of | 
all the worlds. 


' common sense, very doubtful, since the relation as individuals. If not, is there not work 
| of similitude which forms the basis of such! for all to do? 


. . . ~ . | 
| classifications, ranging together, for instance, all | 


Most men to whom this action has beea 
animals of the cat tribe, all of the horse tribe, suggested have shrunk from their inter- 
is not the basis of the Group or Series such as | pretation and from the penalties of treason. 


' we find it in nature, except among the few ani- | rhey have been unwilling to entertain the 


mals which form industria! or domestic associa- idea of a halter in connection with feeding 
those whom our government is bent 
upon torturing. They are wise perhaps, 
but give to us the simplicity and fervor of 
woman. It has been suggested by more 


tions, The group which the naturalist or the 
painter recognizes, is one exemplifying con- 
trasts, as between the bird, the tree and the 


| insect, the horse and the grass, &c. — groups of than one gentle spirit that the women 


| take this matter in hand,—that they-stake 
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326 
their innocence and helplessness against | 
all barbarous Jaws, and send help to the. 
wretched victims of our war in Mexico. | 
God grant that this may be done, if not 
now, ere long. We may thus rid our- 
selves of a part of the responsibility of 
this infernal violence. Be just before you 
are generous. The debt to Mexico from 
this country, if ever paid, will require | 
generations tu do it. Who will take a 
step in this matter ! — Chronotype. 








THE WORKINGMEN’S PROTEC- 
TIVE UNION. 

This enterprise fur ameliorating the 
condition of the poor and producing por- 
tion of the community, has ceased to be 
a mere speculative theory, and settled 
down into a real matter of fact. 

The Union already numbers twenty | 
Divisions, mostly in Massachusetts and | 
New Hampshire, and containing in the 
aggregate over twelve hundred members ; 
which number is rapidly augmenting. 
The Union is governed and “regulated | 
by a Supreme Division composed ‘of del- 
egates from the several Subordinate Di- 
visions, in the ratio of one delegate to! 
every twenty-five qualified members, and | 
holds its meetings quarterly. 

As we have several times stated, one, 
of the prominent objects of this Union is, 
to purchase the necessaries of life, food, 
fuel, clothing, and so forth, at wholesale 
prices, thereby saving the enormous pro- | 
fits which now fall into the hands of| 
speculators and exchangers, and which are | 
80 great at times, as to actually render | 


the poor laboring man incapable of pro-|on our part without an object. 


viding a comfortable subsistence for his 
family ; throwing him inio the control of 
the capricious, or upon the charities of| 
the world, without education, and that | 
manly independance so essential to hu- 
man happiness and virtue. This is ac- 
complished by combining the available | 
funds of each member so as to purchase | 
their goods in large quantities, and at 
seasonable times, which is done through 
a ** Board of ‘Trade,’’ appointed by the | 
Supreme Division for this purpose, and | 
through which the different Divisions | 
transact most of their mercantile affairs, 
entirely upon the cash system. Indeed, 
the whole business of the Union is con- 
ducted strictly upon this principle; there- 
by avoiding an evil of uo smal] magni- | 
tude. 

The practicability and advantage of | 
this institution must be apparent to every 
reflecting mind. By it the poor man may 
be enabled not only to provide more com- 
fortably for the physical wants of those | 
dependant upon him, but also to furnish | 
them with educational means — means of | 
developing and perfecting the immortal 
mind and fitting themselves for lives of | 
usefulness and honor. 
of the subject, we look upon this institu- | 
tion as a great means of bettering the 
condition of the working people, or at! 
least, of greatly mitigating the depressive 
tendencies of Labor, and finally leading 
it to seek onta permanent remedy. The 
weekly trade of the Union is about five | 
thousand dollars, which at the low esti- 
mate of ten per cent. on the usual modes 
of purchasing goods, would amount to 
five hundred dollars per week saved to 
the members, or the snug little sum of 
twenty six thousand dollars &year. Thus 
it will be seen that the Union, although 
in its infancy, is doing no mean business. 


| 


thus far been higly satisfactory. 
a degree of confidence and pleasure in 
/recommending this institution to the 
_workingmen and women of this city, be- 
‘lieving they may be much benefitted if| 


Why rejoice then at victory? 


‘sign of a reason for it, 
| glorify, and play the gander over the fall 


Taking this view | 
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Now if this is but a beginning, what | land. Of all the men engaged, under 


may not reasonably be expected when the | 
scheme becomes more general and ma- 
ture? When its operations shall become 
extended’? And when instead of hun- 





dreds, its members shall number thous- | 


ands, and the combined energies and ex- 
perience of these thousands, shall be 
brought to bear upon this object? Low- 


ell, already, has two Divisions, numbering | 


nearly two hundred members; each 


Division having a store under successful | 
operation ; and the results of which have 


We fee] 


they will make proper use of the advan-| 


| tages it offers, physically, intellectually, 
‘and socially. Those however, who would 
have no higher object, in joining such an 
association, than dollars and cents, may 
find some things uncongenial; such, 

| therefore, we should advise not to be over 


anxious about enlisting, for we want men. 
and women of principle, heart and soul— | 


' those who look beyond the mere pecuniary 
| advantages of the institution, to the final 
good and elevation of humanity, and use 
them as means to this great and good 
-end. — Voice of Industry. 


VICTORY. 

Who huzzas, who rejoices, who illu- 
minates at the victory of one prize fighter 
over another! Yet a prize fight is more 
‘humane and more rational than the Mex- 
‘ican War. ‘That war is one of agression 
A prize 
fighter wins the stakes. He may live 
and flourish on them. We have taken 
Vera Cruz. No corn will grow there. 
We dare not hold it a month for the yel- 
low fever. If we were to take all Mex- 
ico, so much the worse. We know not 
what to do with it. We shall go to 
splinters and to ‘‘ old seratch,”’ settling 
the question what shall be dune with it. 
Defeat 
would be more profitable to us. Retreat 
would be more honorable. Yet thous- 
ands of all parties, who cannot give the 
will rejoice and 





of Vera Cruz as if hidden treasures had 
been discovered. But shameful and dis- 
gusting as this joy is, it is not so univer- 


sal and unmitigated as it would once have 


been. In the light of other times, the 
lightning nerves of the land, if they had 
been strong then, would have set the 
country into one universal and simultane- 
ous shout. It is a thing of Jate and bet- 
ter times for people to wish or dare not 
to rejoice at victory. Tens of thousands 
now in all parts of our country view an 
/annecessary, not to to say an onjust war, 
'with unutterable disgust and horror, and 
they are our most valuable citizens, too. 
They are the men of genius and moral 
power. They are the men who are busy 
in reconstructing society, building up all 
good institutions and customs, and tear- 
| ing away bad ones; men who are at 
work with no selfish aim, bat heroically 
laborivg for the good of all now and here- 
after, rescuing the poor discouraged 


brother from the Circean cup, preaching 
freedom for the slave, lightening the la- 
bor of the smothered operative in the fac- | 
tory, staving off from our young and) 
happy country the land monopoly which 
‘has cursed Great Britain and starved Ire- 


any name, in reforming society, where 
will you find one who rejoices in the 
victories of our abused army! He may 
rejoice that no more are slain. He re. 
joices at every sign of humanity and for- 
bearance in our Generals. But their sue- 
cess in destroying Mexicans is no cause 
of joy to him. It will be time enough 
for him to illuminate when peace is de- 
clared. 

Mexico is back half way to the dark 
ages. She has been baptized in blood, 
brought up in robbery and murder. She 
is poor and proud, yet not without a dis- 
position to come forward in the march of 
national greatness. 

It seems a horrible thought that all the 
science of which we have been boastin 
for half a century, and all the wealth 
which steam and machinery have created 
for us should be concentrated upon the 
infernal machinery which is to thrust poor 
Mexico further back into darkness. In 
God's name we ask is there to be no such 
thing as Washingtonianism among na- 
tions? That would have forgiven Mexi- 
co her debt, would have reasoned patient- 
ly and borne abuse. ‘That would have 
made her a present of a railroad or two, 
That, whatever precautions it might Save 


|taken to resist any hostile attack, would 
'have taken all possible care to conceal 
from her any appearange of hostility. It 





would have felt none. It would have 
praised every effortto do right. It would 
have made all but the tyrants of that an- 
happy country the admirers of the United 
States. It would have gained a victory 
worth illuminating for. 

As to the victories of Palo Alto, Re- 
saca de la Palma, Monterey, Buena Vis- 
ta and Vera Cruz, one would fain draw 
the pall of everlasting darkness and ob- 
livion over them. They are hideous 
phantoms that belong to past centuries. 

Who is there, of the most game-cock 
instincts, that would not, if he could, 
roll back the scroll of President Polk's 
war to Corpus Christi, and save the ten 
thousand brave but thoughtless young 
men who have died of gashes, and bullet- 
holes, and fever on mud couches? Do 
you say, we have convinced the world of 
our strength? Who in Europe, who in 
America, did not know that we could do 
all we have done, provided we were fools 
enough to pay for doing itt The im- 
provements in science have made success 
in war a mere question of money. The 
deepest purse is sure of vietory. If you 
will pay $ 100,000,000 you can easily 
buy science enough to whip a nation 
which can pay but $ 10,000,000. 

Conquering and keeping conquered, so 
that the worm you trample shall not 
writhe and sting you, is another thing. 
Science has yet learned no way to do 
that. We may spend another hundred 
millions to conquer a peace with Mexico 
and after all have to beat clear back 
where we began aud do it by kindness.— 
Chronolype. 

Srrance Irems. It is estimated that 
the amount annually expended in New- 
York city for cigars is not less than 
$730,000. It is also said that 17,000 
sacks of sawdust are annually consumed 
in London alone, for stuffing dolls. 


An exchange thus advertises: ‘* Two 
sisters want washing. ’» We hope they 


may get it. 
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Outlines of a Philosophical Argument on 
the Infinite, and the Final Cause of 
Creation; and on the Intercourse be- 
tween the Soul and the Body. By 
Emanvet Swepeveorc. Translated 
from the Latin, by James Jonn Garrtu 
Wirkinson, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of London. London: 
William Newbery, 6 King Street, 


Holborn ; Boston: Otis Clapp, School 

Street. 1847. pp. xxx. and 160. 

We have here another elegant volume 
from the Swedenborg Association in 
London, who are rapidly presenting to 
the world the philosophical works of that 
profound thinker, ina style of permanence 
and beauty which shows with what a 
reverence every trace of his mind's work- 
ings is regarded. The ** Outlines on the 
Infinite,” were originally published by 
Swedenborg in Latin, in 1734, together 
with the Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 
of which the Principia forms the first 
volume. It seems to have been written 
after the Principia, and may be regarded 
as intermediate between that and the 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom, both of 
which works are now in English in a 
style uniform with this now before us. 

Of course those who have become in 
any degree familiar with Swedenborg’s 
general mode of thinking, will find these 
brief essays full of profound and profita- 
ble observation ; interesting and sugges- 
tive, if not exhaustive of the subject, 
which of course they cannot be. They 
rather point out the difficulties of the pro- 
blem, and indicate the only true method 
of gaining light upon it, than attempt a 
complete philosophy. We do not pre- 
sume to criticize them here, but simply 
recommend them to the thoughtful reader. 
The students of such things are few, and 
such only as have an irresistible attrac- 
tion to search into the heart of things. 
There is the same deep religious back- 
ground to these, as to all the speculations 
of Swedenborg ; and their distinctive and 
most hopeful feature is that they are spir- 
itual and mechanical at once, that they 
ever strive to read one law in all the ob- 
jects of the senses and of the inmost 
soul, 

The ‘Introductory Remarks by the 
Translator’ should be read by every one 
who is at all interested in the philosophi- 
cal tendencies of the times. In a few 
clear and admirably written pages, this 


Jatroduction contains the most pertinent | 


and thorough criticism upon modern Phil- 
osophy which we have ever seen. Its ob- | 
ject is to show the relation of Swedenborg 
to the prevailing or Transcendental sys- 
tems of thought, and to save him from be- 
ing read and considered from any such point 
of view. We cannot feel that the writer 
does full justice to what has been called, 


| hesion in man and natere, and made of, 


| notions, are found to have no abiding! 
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Transcendentalism in this, although we| fended beyond it. For instance, we have 


accept his own positive conclusions with | # right < pe sn = be rages _ : 
all our heart. But first we will extract |C2U8¢_ 11 God, if we thereby mean tha 
; “| such is the way in which our minds are 

the passage in which he sums up in his obliged to think ; but if we further mean 
usual succinct and graphic way, the that our proposition is an outward or ob- 
whole history and sum of Transcenden-/ jective fact, independent of our own 
/minds, we become guilty of an inconse- 
/quence. It is true that we have the idea 
It of God, but how do we prove that there 
had been argued by Bishop Berkeley in " — oo ee - *- . God 
his ingenious Dialogues, tat what we | PoHeme es Bs paps SF ak 109g: e, - : 
term the world is after all but our own! M - reall od ae ? ia "ef eas 
sensations, and that given the totality of |“ ny BUS Nee Se Cee Ot Pee Se 


: |own't sy faculties? 
these sensations, we have no need of an a ame : <= hot of T o 
outward universe. His legie was ac-| 7 — aos rascende 


cepted as irresistible by ‘ thinkers’ in all! oe oe 2 none all oe 
countries, and at all events no counter: | io. a a a mek r beliew a che 
statement having the neatness, portabil- | °" se eee Lana a Se call _ 
ity and plausible character of the Bish-|™#™ amen of de ? ine ond eo 
op’s scheme, was made at the time, or 7 a 7 rs ss bei _ 
has been made up to this hour. If the i. pPonreneears r ” oe : — 
principle of the Dialogues were true, the | ~" ' a each ra 2 i. - “it 
Irish metaphysician had demolished the | ©2%° ©! 39 opaque an ae 4 de 4 
validity of the external universe ; and in heed, which not enly absor ohaesl 4 
so duing had achieved a triumph for scep- | oe oa truth, kei — 
ticism which implied clearly enough | POssie to have any conti ne oom 
those other victories that it was after- wnenee of our brother man. © sneer 
wards to gain in the hands of David these ~agseqeesey? => the ee = 
Hume and his continental admirers and pr lt agra pay has answered 
successors. 

‘The Scotch metaphysician took the’ “It will easily be seen oe on the 
matter up where the Bishop left it, and, ei aaa 7 ronneneseata 
as it is supposed by learned philosophers, hiehe eased pe | h r f = 
proved that the law of cause and effect! “ ~ es aah = a ie : 
was without foundation in the nature of — sere. "7 ane a ae 
things, and was but a prejudice, useful list of Z eed “ pe [pete = 
enough in common life, but not valid in se aid any eecagee isi ayeune, a 
philosophical argument. It was there- faet gt ena? ts me » Kaeser 
fore the glory of this thinker, that he had | things “impossible * as Immanuel Kant: 


it tl an facuhies wa 1 
repealed or rather disproved all real co-|'@ limit the homan faculties wae his 
glory ; to accumulate impossibilities was 


his science. Theology was impossible, 
and ontology especially was impossible ; 
and indeed scarcely anything possible 
was left, saving noventity aad termin- 
ology. 

* Thus metaphysics, after dreaming a 


talism : 


‘* Now what is Trancendentalism ? 


the universe an incoherent nulliverse, a 
whirl of fleeting sequences, and a deliri- 
ous ‘ chase of Pan.’ 

** At this stage, his own countrymen, 
Reid and others, very properly rejected 


his whole theory, centre, antecedents, | 4 0 Se ecolentaan Sens Dane 
consequents and all, as a useless and} ONG 10 Derkeleyisin, & 


fruitless thing, one of the entities over and delirious s Hume, and sank into 
the number requisite for mankind; and confirmed idiocy or Cretimism in Kant, 
they betook themselves to common sense, who, to the false ssonemeens and fune- 
as an asylum from monstrous ratiocina-| 4°"S. of past scepticism, gave & Ccurres- 
tions, and a heavy check to absurd prin- ponding false cqgnnatn® or body, — 
ciples and conclusions. Not so the con-| endowed the : ea a o> be 
tinental philosophers. On the contrary, | Propagating its kind, > abe teh 7 
Germany produced a mind, in the person | world with a lineage of abominable In- 
of Immanuel Kant, that thought it worth | ¥°8#09s. 

while to accept this progeny of scepti-| Now we do not think it just to charge 
cism, thus self-condemned by its fruits,’ gnon Transcendentalism, (whose distine- 


and to give it grave consideration, a posi-| . ; ne , 
. - v ; cognition of innate 
tive form, and a life-long education and, @¥® feature is the recog 


development. It grew up into transcen- | ideas and a necessity of the mind fer be- 

dentalism, a system worthy of its seed,' lieving in more than the senses furnish 
; ) a 

ee the powers and any notion of ab extra,) a merely seepti- 

qualities of Its parent scepticism. - As 

i , 

‘* The point of Transeendentalism was cal tendency. Kant, 7 — does a 
this, that whereas the arguments against Prove the objective reality of things; he 
the possibility of our seeing an external | considers all such proof impossible. He 

1 
world, are unanswerable, let our world | eonfines himself within tbe sphere of 


be freely conceded to consist of our own Psyehology, aud leaves Ontology alone. 
sensations, valid for us, though not for S weiss 

itself; time and space being ‘ forms of All that can be demonstrated, according te 
sense,’ true of man, though net of ob-! him, is that we, by the very constitution 
jects. Furthermore, as the law of cause| of our nature, by the very forms of 


and effect, and several other fundamental | thought inseparable from our every act of 
place in the surfaces of sensation, Tran- | COMScieusness, Must see things -; that 
scendentalism says here again, These | such and such things are realities fo us, 
laws are the forms of thought, true for! and that we abnegate our very identity 
the understanding, theagh not for objects, | Lien we suppose them not real. One al- 


and therefore you may fairly deelare that; 4 ; find conf ‘ 
they are valid within the circle of that, Te@¢y @ sceptic may And conhrmation per- 


faculty, but net to be predicated or de-| haps in this, and doubt more strongly 
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than ever before, whether anything ex-| world, then there is some hope of an 
| equilibrium between the inner and the. 


ists. But Kant, it seems to us, assumes | i | heel 
ote . : -_| Outer man. In moral battles, reason may 
: y ’ ; ; 
that the objective reality of . things S| have sense with it as well as against it, 
above proof, and not that they have no | and in hours of despondency, faith may 


objective reality. He limits philosophy | find comfort in the endowment of sight. 
to the only province which to him soe e mm we Bae: ¢P . 
practicable for it, to the ascertaining of | The failures of philosophy in the 


> | above respect, have in truth a simple 
the laws and forms of thought, asswning, | root, and’one which it is not difficult to 


not the unreality, but the existence of ob- discover by the light furnished in the 

jects corresponding with these forms. writings of Swedenborg. Neglect of 

And certainly, it has been the effect of facts, internal and external, as the basis 
: p 


dental lled of certain very ordinary inductions, — 
the transcen enta movement, So called, this neglect, which Bacon came to signal- 
in modern history, to nourish and to save 


ize in his own day, is the source and 

. . . . . | . * 

much faith in higher things ; it has been | cause of the shortcomings of metaph ysi- 
pe: ; nt 

the antidote to scepticism and to low Clams ever since. 1. As a principal 


oi Tt po : ‘error, man has not been steadily regarded 
utilitarian materialism. It has kindled | 2, 3 finite being ; and consequently the 


enthusiasm, poetry, heroism, the love of investigation of forms, which is a path of 


| seems 





liberty, of beauty, of mankind, of God. | 
The warmest and most hopeful side of 
human progress has been more or less 
identified with it, so far as it would go. 
But in these last words begins its proper 
censure. 
with the vague and uulimited; it shrinks 
by an habitual tendency from any positive 
system; it is afraid of mathematics, 
afraid of mechanism, of orders and de- 
grees; positive organic method, such as 
reigns in nature, it is reluctant to accept | 
into life. 

And here Dr. Wilkinson criticises it 
fairly. Transcendentalism, having barst 
the bonds of the old materialism, ought 
to have gone farther and reconciled the 
materia] with the spiritual. 
in the vague, it hovers impracticable over | 
the whole field of life, alighting no| 
where, fur the want of a science of cor-| 
respondences, a doctrine of Universal | 
Unity. It has dwelt so long upon the 
idea of the shaping mind, that it has 
come to regard the mind as all, its ob-| 
jects nothing. 


Transcendentalism stops short 


It strives to forget that 
the individual soul is but a part among | 
parts in a perfect whole ; and that ‘* every 
intellectual faculty is likewise a sense,”’ | 
having realities corresponding to it. We 
quote again : 


**Thus much we feel it necessary to 
say to the readers of the Outlines, in| 
rebuke of that exceedingly artful charge | 
of materialism which the metaphysicians | 
are so prone to make against all read 
views of the soul; in which views, as we | 
said before, we fear it is the commanding 
reality that is repugnant, and not the 
materialism. For if the human mind is 
conversant with the gross bodies, forces, 
properties and things of sensation, as it 
undoubtedly is; and if there is nothing 
in the higher faculties corresponding in 
palpable reality to sensation: if the un- 
derstanding and the reason have no real 


but only a formal validity in their ideas | 
and conceptions; then how fearful the! 


weight and preponderance of the five 
senses! ‘They have all things on their 
side, with no counterbalance whatever. 
If, however, as we maintain, all the intel- 
lectual faculties are hkewise spnses, and if | 


their objects are real, outward, forcible | 


and impressive, like those of the visible 


It wanders | 


fruitfulness, has been superseded by a 


‘barren quest after unformed matter, and 
| disembodied life; both of which are ne- 
| nessarily 


inappreciable, and _ finitely 
speaking indeed, are non-entities. 2. 
God has been regarded otherwise than as 
given in revelation and experience, and 
consequently philosophical theology has 
had no basis and has had no progress. 
3. Nature has been limited to the pheno- 
mena presented to the senses, because its 
internal parts, like the human powers, 
have been considered divine and infinite, 
and consequently occult ; in other words, 
nature has been emptied of series and 


| degrees, and priuciples have consequently 


been deprived of their legitimate un- 
broken connection by similar means with 
effects and ends. These are some of 
the reasons for which philosophy has re- 
mained a blank, with much pretension on 
its side, and small human usefulness.”’ | 

The writer is especially severe upon 
the main occupation of our impracticable 
philosophers, which is the ‘study of 
their own consciousness.”’ 


ed rebuke, and too good to be passed by. 


It is a merit- 


‘« Yet we may, without deeply investi- | 
gating the moral estate of the church, | 
ohserve one fact with respect to the 


‘intellectual constitution of philosophy, 


which will go far to account for its inertia 


_and incapability ; we mean the lymphatic | 


temperament it manifests; the lazy atti- | 
tude in which it performs its tasks ; the 
easy-chair study of its own consciousness | 


as the grand book and volume of instruc-| . 


tion. The poor Hindoo, gazing into his 
navel for a resolution of difficulties and a| 
comprehension of mysterious things, is 
worthily engaged in comparison with | 
those who are occupied year after year in| 
‘ probing their consciousness.’ The only. 


fact of which they are thoroughly con- | 


scious in their introspections, and which 
might be usefully recorded and remem- 
bered, viz., their flat ignorance of them- | 
selves, is, alas! not written among their | 
discoveries. But what profit is there in 
studying a consciousness which does not 
involve among its conscious elements the 
knowledge which they seek! Or if it 
does involve this information, then the 
information is already obtained, and there | 
is no need to seek it. We must be sore- 
ly perplexed indeed when we do not 
know our own minds. ..... 

** The nagion of eliminating a philoso- | 
phy from the analysis of consciousness, | 


is so profoundly, so intimately absurd, | 


that it is extremely difficult to discuss jt 
without falling into truisms which it 
ridiculous to enunciate. The 
office of man is far other than at 
any poiot of his life. to bring him- 


self to a stand-still, that he may exam- 
‘ine his own wheels and 


mechanism, 
The fact of motion, of action, of will, is 
the grand human potency, and this fact is 
necessarily abrogated to the Jast degree, 
and as far as may be, unnoticed, during 
the pretended examination of conscious- 
ness. The business of life, and especial- 
ly of philosophy, isto alter and enlarge 
and improve the human knowledge or 
consciousness; by no means to fix its 
himits at any given or any possible stage. 
A philosophy which seeks to rivet a par- 
ticular consciousness as a boundary upon 
the human mind, is the organon of a 
preposterous conceit, and would consis- 
tently nip childhood in the bud, prevent 
all improvement, and deny the possibility 
of education. Yet such a philosophy is 
the inevitable growth of that false view, 
that man is not finite but infinite, that he 
is a life, and not a recipient of life. 

‘* Had the latter point been thoroughly 
acknowledged, we should then have had 
before us a creation and a subject in 
which every thing was knowable; a uni- 
verse of forms generating qualities, and 
adapted to uses, which was the objeet of 
science and organie philosophy in all its 
departments, from Theology to Cosmog- 
ony. On the other hand, the denial of 
form to the mind and soul, and the conse- 
quent tacit predication of infinity of both, 
has made knowledge cease with the sen- 
ses, and the surfaces thereof, and has, 
in point of power and intelligence, finited 
man’s reason in many respects to a de- 
gree much below the instincts of animals. 
In theology the same cause has degraded 
the Christian below savage tribes, and 
made the consolations of that Gospel 
which brought life and immortality to 
light, incomparably inferior in reality and 
distinctness to the poor Indian's belief in 
the Great Spirit and.the happy hunting 
fields.”’ 


In the passages which follow, (and we 
need not apologize for being liberal in 
our quotations,) are many things whieh 
may be said of Fourier with not less jus- 
tice than of Swedenborg. Indeed, they 
are said of the whole tendency of the 
age, and of the workings of God's trath 
in the minds of this generation. Let 4 
those who neglect the soctal problem ~ 
from the feeling that it involves too many 
mechanical considerations, that there is 
tuo much mathematics in it for the mind's 
poetic liberty, and too much of the posi- 
tive and definite fur the sou] that loves 
the infinite and that would look down on 
circumstances ;— let those who continu- 
ally say, *‘ consult your own soul, cherish 
the soul, meditate on God, and be all- 
sufficient in yourself, and let society and 
cireumstanees come round as they will; 
but do not begin at the wrong end; do 


not begin with setting the material right 


first,’’ read and ponder well. There is 
more hopeful speculation in these para- 
graphs than in a whole library of meta- 
physics. 
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«The reader will see at the first! 


glance, that the work before us has a 
mechanical tendency, and aims at a real- 
ity of knowledge on the deepest subjects, 
such as the moderns themselves, often 
accused as they are of a mechanical 
spirit, would scarcely venture to hope for 
even in the sciences of chemistry and 
physies. Yet on account of this very 
tendency, we augur that it has a function 
in the busy world, and will be acceptable 
to its true citizens. It tells us not to he 
ashamed that we ‘live in a mechanical 
age.’ The laws of mechanies — do not 
they, too, come from the infinite? May 
there not be superlative perfection in 
them as well as in any other laws! So 
long as the laws of the soul are un- 
known, how shall we be certain that the 
deeper analogies of mechanics are not 
those very laws? Let us then look for 
a@ moment at the privilege we enjoy, in 
that we are among the first to ‘ live ina 
mechanical age.’ 

‘* Remark at the outset, that the ques- 
tion at present is not between the age of 
gold and the age of mechanies. Were 
we still living, an undiseased generation, 
fresh from our Maker's hands, in his 
glorious primeval universe; at home in 
pure and most perfect love in the celestial 
warmth of creation; reading the Word on- 
ly in the works ; suckled by the maternal 
earth, or fed with nectared fruit, in quick 
anticipation, by the obsequious trees ; 
brotherhood and sisterhood, wedded love. 
and family nearness, the unfailing pro- 
mise of a heavenly society; space not 
putting asunder those whom God had 
united ; — were we still enduring in this 
original estate, there can be no qnestion 
how superfluous would be the officious 
ministrations of art; and with what 
well-founded composure we should re- 
pugn for ourselves the influences or 
offers of a mechanical age. But this 
first estate has gone, and it is the 
laziness of philosophy to regret it. 
That sensuality which was once the fall, 
has become the floor of a new heaven, 
and henceforth the natural man is infinite. 
The conditions are inverted. Natural 
truth has become the basis of all truth: 
the necessary foundation of society ; and 
mechanical truth is the u/tima ratio 
of natural truth. The question, then, 
lies between mechanics, and rude, un- 
skilled adaptations: between the casual 
and ignorant gratification of animal 
wants, and the steady maintenance and 
healthy expansion of the of the soul: 
between occult qualities in the sciences, 
abstractions in philosophy, and porten- 
tous mysteries in theology, on the one 
hand ; and definite objects of all degrees 
on the other: between the affections 
reduced to blind instincts, and separated 
by the chasms of space and time; and 
the same affections intellectualized, and 
combined naturally, and hereafter moral- 
ly, into an indissoluble society, which the 
laws of creation, equally with the influ- 
ences of the spiritual world, tend to per- 
petuate forever. Ina word, the dispute 


is between mechanics as an exponent of 
the inward sphere and an indication of 


the future time ; and metaphysics, bang- 
ing in middle air over the fruitful earth, 
bewailing a superstitious past, dreaming 
of an unlikely future, and in the mean- 


time leaving the present to the conduct of 


the abused spirit of mechanics. The 


issue is as certain as the triumph of 
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preponderance of something over noth-| if we may judge from this present num- 


ing.’ 


* * - + * * | 


** The first grand fruit of the mechan- 


ical spirit, is the infusion of industry inte 
the soul of philosophy. For what is 
now required of philosophy? Simply 
this, that it shall be the Setence of sci- 
ences. ‘The mechanical spirit insists that 
philosophical teachings shall be equally 
definite and real with the faets of the 
senses, and the texture of positive knowl- 
edge. No umbilical econtemplations, no 
non-sense, have the slightest power with 
the student whe has acquired positive 
knowledge in other departments. If phi- 
losophy has ‘* no assets,’’ it must work 
and aequire. It must tll the ground of 
creation, to produce the noblest crop of 
all, whieh nature will acknowledge and 
claim as her own production. Its results 
must not be contrivances, or inventions, 
or wooden systems, but juicy fruits, 
which have absorbed the choicest dew of 
the sciences, and embodied it in forms of 
beauty, brilliantly real beyond competi- 
tion, and big with utility. And when- 
ever philosophy mutters ‘ impossible,’ it 
must submit to be treated as a forward 
menial, usurping the dress and name and 
functions of another, and its education 
must reecommence at the bench and 
in the workshop of the sciences. In 
short, philosophy must teach in learn- 
ing: and discern the nature of man 
from his extended works, from the entire 
body as the physiognomy of the soul, 
from the creat frame of nature as the 
means to an end, and the analogue of hu- 
manity, from revelation as a divine fact 
and enlargement of nature; from the 
highest powers which the human mind 
has yet attained, considered as means to 
a further elevation. It will then have 
something tangible to present, which ‘a 
mechanical age ’ can handle, and the in- 
tellectual months will offer their vield of 
precious grains, each in his season. In 
this case the sciences themselves, unin- 
terruptedly supplied from the fountains of 
doctrine, will be but philosophy in its 
lower derivations, and will carry its tone 
and its informing spirit to the humblest 
door, down to the very limits of the 
senses. henceforth philosophy can 
never fall; for to attempt to shake it, 
would eall forth not gowned disputants, 
but human nature in its defence. For 
what, after all, as trne philosophy, but 
the rational mean to an unbounded 
charity, the quick-eyed intelligence of 
brotherly love; a thing appreciable in 
one form or another by all the dwellers 
upon earth.” 

We trust that these extracts will in- 
duce many to get the book and read the 
Introduction for themselves. And we 
hope that we shall hear from Dr. Wilk- 
inson more at length upon the same all- 
important themes. There is no writer 
of English, as we fancy, better qualified 


to treat them. 


Tracts for thea Times. No. I. Letter to 
a Swrdenborgian. New York: Pub- 
lished by John Allen, 139 Nassan St., 
1847. (Sold by Otis Clapp, Boston.) 
pp- 94. 

This is the first of a series of Tracts, 


the object of which will be to lead toa 


ber, to show the strong practical bearing 
of his thought upon the great movements 
of humanity. As they have taken the 
anonymous form, we do not feel at liberty 
to state who are to be the writers, and 
what the range of topics which they have 
sketched out for themselves, so far as it 
has been intimated to us; although if 
we might do so, we should exeite high 
hopes in not a few readers, We give 
them hearty welcome, and believe them 
timely. 

This ‘* Letter to a Swedenborgian ”’ 
betrays strong marks of consanguinity 
with the Introduction to the Outlines 
above noticed ;—the same tendency of 
thought; the same vigorous, quaint, 
complete expression: the same fearless 
originality blended with the same beauti- 
ful reverence. And this is in a manner a 
counterpart of the other. That was 
written to guard Swedenborg from the 
false medium of impracticable modern 
philosophy; this, on the other hand, to 
guard him from his friends, to administer 
a wholesome caution to those who are so 
prone to Swedenborgianize themselves 
and him. It is a rebuke to the sectarian 
exclusiveness of the so called New 
Charch, and takes for its motto the noble 
words of Milton: “I fear yet this iron 
yoke of outward conformity hath left a 
slavish print upon our necks; the ghost 
of a linen decency yet haunts us.” It 
tells the members of the New Church 
that they entirely mistake Swedenborg 
when they suppose him,to intimate any- 
thing about a Churekedm any exclusive 
sense of the word. “The Church,’’ 
says Swedenborg, ‘‘is a Man,” and it 
involves therefore every rightful element 
of haman life. By the Old Chureh he 
meant ¢he constituted social order of Chris- 
tendom, and by the New Charch there- 
fore the perfect social order which shall 
unite all human interests and relations in 
the bonds of perfect unity and love. 
Formerly the Church, before its unity 
was shivered into fragments, was some- 
thing more than a mere theological insti- 
tution, and did regard the interests of 
this life, binding all ranks and classes to- 
gether, and at least recognizing, if not in 
the wisest manner fulfilling, its duty of 
parental watchfulness over all human be- 
ings. In the middle of the last century 
the Old Church died. Sectarianism pre- 
vailed ; doctrines and creeds took the 
place of living charity; the church threw 
off all responsibility for the present well- 
being of men; the principle of Jaissez 
fare and competition ran away with all 
that there was good in the new birth of 
liberty, and now there is no church; for 
there is no universal bond of charity. 


“Our idea of the church is a very 


Capacity over ineapacity, or as the, truer understanding of Swedenborg, and, meagre and mean one. It is that of a 
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collection of men, 
wise organized, meeting together on 
Sundays for public worship. Abstract 
public worship, and you reduce the 
church to nonentity. Jt is with us an 
institution for public worship, destitute 
alike of civil and political significance, 
possessing no shadow either of govern- 
mental or magisterial influence. It isa 
thing as much divorced from the ordinary 
interests and Jife of humanity, and h ‘nee 
from heaven, as the institution of Free- 
masonry, being wholly set apart to the 
advocacy of our interests beyond the 
grave. As at present constituted, it is 
the citadel and shield of individualism, or 
the selfish principle, to the maintenance 
of which all its legislation is addressed. 
It wholly ignores all questions of political 
and social reform, or if it does recognize 
them at all, it is only to stigmatize their 
gathering urgency with the name of ¢ in- 
fidelity.’ But if ‘infidelity’ do the 
church’s proper work; if it receive the 
inflowing truths of heaven, and apply 
them to social practice; if it prosecute 
the relief of human wo, and the conquest 
of human wickedness; if it affirm every 
assured conviction of the intellect, and 
every innocent hope of the heart; then 
what is there to hinder ‘ infidelity” be- 
coming the true church of God? [Is God 
a respecter of persons! Does He care 
for names?’ 
* * * * * * 

** To ascertain then whether the church 
any longer performs its mediatorial fune- 
tion, and so remains the church, we have 
to inquire not what Swede enborg or any 
one else says of it, but bow it uses the 
universal truths of which it is the depos- 
itary, whether for its own aggrandize- 
ment, or for the benefit of the common 
life of man? We have to inquire how it 
stands related to human progress, or what 
are the prevailing influences it sheds forth 
upon the nations! If its influence be to 
foster every improvement of the common 
life of hamanity ; ; if it cordially welcomes 
every addition to the sum of human com- 
fort, and labers to give it diffusion; if it 
develops every trath of science and every 
method of art, whose effect is to equalize 
the enjoyment of haman life; if, rejoicing 
to stand in the van of humanity and to be 
the channel of heaven's best gifts to 
earth, it postpones al! question of its own 
revenues to the grand question of the 
redemption of the race from ignorance 
and sin, then no one can doubt that it is 
a trae church, blessed both of God and 
man. Butif it enact an exactly contra- 
ry course to this; if it accept no truth in 
science or art bat what makes for its own 
glory ; if it exalt its own dogmas into the 
standard of opinion for the race; if it 
monopolize to itself every advance of hu- 
man invention, and become a miserable 
trader in the bounties of Providence, 
seeking always to make the rich richer, 
and the poor poorer; if in short, in every 
practicable way, it deny ‘the universal 
love and providence of God, and claiming 
thereupon the allegiance of every other 
people, then can one as little doubt that 
it is a false church, accursed both of God 
aud man.”’ 

* * * ¥ * * 


“T speak with no unrighteous warmth. 
Who in view of the light which is pour- 
ing into the world at every inlet, and in- 
citing men to an ardor of p¥ilanthropic 
inguiry and action such as they have 
never before felt; who that beholds the 





‘episcopally or “other-| 
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vigorous and eunvching criticism- y our 
social evils which now abounds, — sure 
precursor of their speedy disappearance ! 
—and witnesses in our legislative halls, 
in our scientific and literary assemblies, 
how the popular heart warms to every 
avewal of manty or charitable sentiment ; 
who in short that witnesses the new birth 
which faith and hepe and charity now 
find in everv breast, and sees its divine 
ground and warrant in the universal truths 
of the church, can help glowing with 
shame and indignation, to see those traths 
systematically perverted from their heal- 
ing and legitimate purpose, which is the 
upbuilding of universal humanity, into 
the exclusive service and glory of the old, 
and, to all human ends, worthless secta- 


rianisin!’’ 


The true Church, then, must identify 
itself with all forms of human progress. 
It is the ideal of the true state of human- 
ity, of men in perfect spiritual unity with 
one another through love, which is the 
constant signal of God's presence. Now 
there cannot be perfect spiritual unity 


among men, while any portion of man- 


kind is lefi out, while there is any exclu- 
siveness. The Universal Unity of the 
race, materially, intelleetually, socially, 
spiritually, this, and nothing short of 


this, satisfies the idea of a true Church. 
‘** Por spiritual Christianity has always 
disdained territorial limitations, and the 
trae Church of Christ consequently, as 
Swedenborg shows, has ever been co- 
extensive with the human race. Whoso- 
ever lives a life of charity —I do not 
mean a life of almsgiving, nor a techini- 
cally devout life, but a really humane life, 
by the conscientious avoidance of what- 
ever wrongs the neighbor — is ipso facto, 
a member of that church, though he him- 
self have never heard the name of Christ. 
In a word, true humanity constitutes the 
Church of Christ, and every thing else is 
‘mere leather and prunella.’ This senti- 
ment is getting a wide-and deep accept- 
ance of the human mind, and any sect 
which arrogates to itself another basis, is 
sure accordingly to reap an increasing 
harvest of contemptand obloquy. A sect 
may increase numerically, as the Romish 
and several of the others are now doing, 
but streneth lies no longer in numbers, 
but in truth. The strength of a sect is 
to be computed now, not by its numbers, 
but by its relation to human progress, by 
the measure of its recognition of the en- 
larging sphere of the human mind. Only 
in the degree in which it allies itself with 
the legitimate activity of the human fac- 
ulties, only as it strives to keep in view 
the ever widening horizon of truth, is it 
strong. For truth alone is strong, truth 
as the instrument of human good. It is 
becoming stronger than all men, and the 
sects of the old world accordingly, once 
so formidable to iis dominion, are now 
rapidly losing their power to injure its 
feeblest follower. [n this new world, we 
may say they are already totally impotent. 
The common life of humanity disowns 
them all. ‘They exist among us wilfully, 
or a3 a fruit of the competitive spirit. and 
uot of an honest natural necessity. ‘They 
represent the conflicting individual opin- 
ions, not the calm and unitary sentiment, 
of the nation. ‘They belong to the old 
times, when rank was every thing, and 
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man nothing: “Their meaning is personal, 
not haman. They are the machinery of 
sect, not of religion.”’ 


We close with one more long extract, 
which fully accords in spirit with all that 
we have thus far been endeavoring to set 
forth, in our more feeble way, respecting 
There is 
a most manifestly ‘ Associative” ten- 
essay on the Charch, 
It is Fourierism in the sense which alone 
does justice to the thought of Fourier, 


the nature and destiny of man. 
dency in this whole 
It does not postpone the true life of man 


into another world; it does not deal with 
mere theology, but seeks to make the 


actual present life religious, and to give 


a social body to Christianity. We sin- 
serely trust, as intimated below, that the 
future issues of these Tracts may shed 
light upon the question: How is this new 
condition of humanity to be actualized? 


“If history makes any one universal 
affirmation, itis this: that the grand dis- 
turbing element in human affairs, the one 
great obstacle to the Providential evolu- 
tion of human destiny, has been the spirit 
of individualism, the spirit which prompts 
man to aggrandize himself at the expense 
of the common wealth. And if history 
makes any one promise accordingly more 
prominent than another, more instinet 
with divine truth than another, it Is this; 
that this disturbing influence shall yet be 
tranquilized, and individual aggrandize- 
ment be brought into strictest harmony 
with universal well-being. I conceive 
that no person can read history, unin- 
fluenced by private ends, without finding 
this promise at its very dawn, much more 
along its middle progress, and most of all 
in the events which now indicate its rapid 
fulfilment. Look at the whole Providen- 
tial history of human nature, at those 
events which separate the human life from 
the animal, and compel the instinctive 
belief of a majestic and elevating Provi- 
dence in human destiny. First you see 
individualism in man softened by subjec- 
tion to the family —and next the tribal — 
bond; the patriarchal order being the 
earliest social form known to the race, 
Afterwards, as population increases, you 
see it still further mitigated by subjection 
to the municipal bond, the individual 
being brought into unity not merely with 
one family or tribe, but with all the fami- 
lies or tribes of one town; which is the 
ancient civilization, or the era of Athens 
and Rome. And finally you see it still 
further modified by subjection to the na- 
tional bond, which brings the individual 
into unity not only with all his fellow 
townsmen, but with all his fellow coun- 
irymen. This is our present civilization, 
Thus you see the individual unit expand- 
ing successively into the family and tribal 
unity, into the municipal unity, and finally 
into the national unity. Its great final 
development into the unity of the race, is 
what remains for us to see; that develop- 
ment which shall make all the nations of 
the earth one society, or one united fam- 
ily, when a man shall love and serve not 
his own nation merely, but all the nations 
of the earth, wheo in a word bis sympa- 


thies shall flow forth towards every 
brother of the race, purely according to 
the good that is in him. 
man doubt this consummation ; 


Let no good 
the divine 
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existence is thereby doubted. 
yearns for it. ‘The whole course of Prov- 
idence ensures it. Who that traces the 
beautiful Providential order by which the 
individual rises into the brother, the 
neighbor, and the citizen, can doubt that 
the crowning rise shall as surely be seen ; 

that, namely, whereby the individual, 
having already proceeded from the brother 
to the neighbor, and from the neighbor to 
the citizen, shall from the citizen rise into 
THE MAN,—Trise into unity with all his 
race, giving to all men an equal regard, 

because all have the same divine parent- 
age, and the same divine destiny. 


“ Surely this is the Christian idea of 
human progress. Every dimmest proph- 
ecy is inwardly radiant with it; every 
mournful psalm is cordially joyful with it. 
The whole life of Christ was a sacrifice 
to it. How then has the church failed to 
enact it? Mainly, as Swedenborg has 
shown, by its persistent identification of 
goodness with mere merit, by its habitual 
degradation of virtue into a mere instru- 
meat of personal gain. Christian men 
have looked upon virtue, not as the abso- 
lute end of their existence, but as a means 
to that end, which is individual aggran- 
dizement. They have accepted virtue as 
a divinely appointed means to a divinely 
appointed end, which is the individual 
aggrandizement of a portion of the race. 
They have regarded it as the established 
price of the divine favor, as entitling the 
saint to a more benignant treatment than 
the sinner, but as not in itself the sam of 
the divine bounty. Hence the morality 
of the church claims no root beyond the 
most syperficial and variable ground of 
the imaginative faculty, and utterly dis- 
claims the support of the serene and uni- 
tary reason. It presumes upon the divine 
regard for persons and classes, aud denies 
His solicitude for humanity, or the race. 
It sees accordingly in man only a form 
of self love, and not of charity, or use. 
Thus while it has done much to avouch 
the accidental and superficial differences 
of the race, it has done almost nothing to 
demonstrate its substantial unity. Hence 
the imperishable interests of morality, or 
the fulfilment of the divine ends in hua- 
manity, imperatively demand the estab- 
lishment of a new church, which, being 
based upon the deepest intuitions of the 
reason, shall also put itself in harmonious 
relation with the laws of divine Provi- 
dence, as revealed in the principles of 
natural order. 

‘* How this new condition of humanity 
is to be actualized, is a question which I 
do not propose to discuss with you. | 
hope however that the future issues of 
these Tracts may shed much probable 
light upon it. The question resolves 
itself into this: whether it falls within the 
Scope of divine power to create a virluous 
race upon the earth. ‘The titular church 
takes the negative side of this question. 
It affirms that self-denial is of the essence 
of virtue; that man can not be good 
Without it; and that any attempt of the 
Divine consequently to institute a virtu- 
ous progeny on the earth, a progeny in 
whom interest and duty, pleasure and 
conscience, shall perfectly harmonize and 
prompt to like issues, must necessarily 
prove fallacious. In short, it denies the 
glorious kingdom which the Scriptures 
predict for the Christ on earth, and in- 
sists that the work of redemption is per- 
petually, and of its own nature, incom- 
plete. The new or spiritual church, 
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the other ‘aan, most definitely affirms 
the question. it declares this regenerate 
condition of Humanity to be the distine- 
live promise of Christianity ; to be the 
inevitable: implication of the truth of the 
Divine Humanity, and 1 constitute ‘an 
indispensable basis and guarantee of the 
stability of the highest heavens. Re- 
move this hope, says the church, and you 


convert Christianity from a divine and | 


universal truth into a passing supersti- 
lion; you vaeate the actual union of the 
divine and human natures in the Christ, 
aud consequently reduce the Divine into 
a whoily inoperative or impotent relation 
to His universe. The chureh concedes 
indeed that all the actual virtue ef our 
past histeury has involved self-denial ; but 
then it alleges that this has been, only 
becase humanity hitherto has been so Jit- 
tle subject to divine order ; because there 
has always been so unrighteous a conflict 
between nature and spirit, between inte- 
rest and duty, as to make it impossible 
fur man wholly to follow the one without 
doing violence to the other. But while 
reason bids the church regard this as the 
infantile experience of humanity, revela- 
tion bids it behuld in God-Man both the 
source and the pledge of a maturer de- 
velopment, when it shall lay aside child- 
ish things, and find in the cheerful 
vbedience of natural laws, a perfect satis- 
facuon to every aspiration of the swul, 
and to every want of the body. 

‘Thus you perceive that the coming 
church reverses no true verdict of history. 
It falsifies no lesson of past experience. 
It denies no fact of man’s spiritual de- 
clension. It accepts in all its length and 
breath the fact of self-love. But it re- 
conciles all this historic experience with 
true Providential mercy, which absolutely 
exacts the evolutiun of an intelleet in 


man, based in the staple harmonies of 


natural order. The endowment of this 


intellect 1s essential to the permanence of 


creation, and is the very end of the de- 
sceut of Divine to the Human, and the 
anition of the Human with the Divine. 
‘Thus the church reconciles the hitherto 
unmanageable fact of self-love with the 
unimpeded operation of divine Jaws; 
with the great ends of creative love and 
wisdom. It perfectly harmonises the law 
of self-love in man, with the law of uni- 
versal Jove in God. It does not bid the 
natural mind revoke all history in order 
to reascend to its primal celesual condi- 
lions: i reproduces these celestial condt- 
lions tRemasives. in natural forms. It no 
longer exalts the inward or real, at the 
expense of the ontward or actual; it 
proves the one to be an every way fit and 
indispensable exponent, basis and conti- 
nent of the other. It doves not bid us 
blush fur our past history, any more than 
you now blush forthe mistakes and wil- 
fulness of your infaney ; for it proves 
every event of history te have been 
a necessary means towards the = ac- 
tualization on earth, of the perfect 
order which is only truly realized 
in heaven. Right action is the crown 
and end of all individual culture; or all 
individual growth in goodness and truth. 
So the subjection of nature to distinetly 
human uses, or to a perfect social method, 
is the crown and end of the divine be- 
nignity towards the human race. It is 
heneeforth the open secret of Providence. 
In short the new chureh affirms the di- 
Hol wedded unity of matter and spirit, 


conciliates nature and regeneration, and ' 
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harmonizes the profoundest truths of rea- 
son with the central fact of revelation.”’ 


MUSICAL REVIEW. — 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN BOSTON— 
VERDI'S “ ERNANT.” 

The citizens of Boston, who have vainly 
expected a hearing of the Italian opera 
singers brought out by Signor Sanquirico 
this winter to New York, now find that 
there were richer things in store for them 
in the arrival of the troupe from Havan- 
na,— a troupe in every way more com- 
plete and more effective, except that it 
contains no Benedetti. ‘They are seven- 
ty-three in number, having their own or- 
chestra, their own choruses, scene-paint- 
er, costumer, &c. &c., a splendid ward- 


robe, besides upwards of a dozen solo 
The New York Herald says of 





singers. 
them : 


“ The prima donna is La Signorina Fortunata 
Tedesco, This lady has enjoyed a very great 
European reputation, from her performances at 
Milan, Vienna, Genoa, Turin, and so forth, and 
we have no doubt that her standing as an ar- 
tiste will be by no means lessened here in New 
York. The next lady is La Signora Liuga Car- 
anti, the prima donna. She, also, has a very 
high European name. Signora Sofia Marini is 
the contralto and prima donna, and Signora 
Teodolinda Gerli is the comprimaria. Signora 
Efuig], second donna. Of the tenors we have 
Signori J. B. Severi, Natale Perelli, and our 
old friend Perozzi, whom we welcome back to 
New York. Guiseppe Premontesi, second ten- 
or. Liugi Vita, prime basso baritone assoluto. 
Pietro Novelli, prrmo basso profondi assoluto. 
Liugi Bataglini, primo basso. Pietro Candi, 
basso comprimario. The Orchestra comprises 
some most admirable performers, and will be 
led by Signor Liugi Arditi, who, we are sure, 
will become a favorite in this city. The per- 
former on the double bass is Signor J. B. Bot- 
tesini ; and he is undoubtedly the most magnifi- 
cent performer on that instrument in the world ; 
at least, such is the opinion of Rossini. We 
cannot now specify all the performers in the 
orchestra, which is made up of thirty-two per- 
sons. We would merely say that it is as com- 
plete a band as could be put together in this 
country. The whole of this large troupe is un- 
der the sole direction of Signor Frederico Bad- 
iali, who has come on with them from Havana, 
and besides fills the part of tenor and compri- 
mario. Signor Badiali is the immediate agent 
of Signor Marti, of Havana, and this company 
has been selected by him in Italy, with the 
greatest care.” 


Our paper goes to press so early that 
we can only notice in this number their 
opening performance in the Howard 
Atheneum, which was on Friday, April 
23d. The house was full and the reeep- 
tion most enthusiastic. The piece seleet- 
ed was *‘ Ernani,’’ and gave as favorable 
an Opportunity as one could wish to make 
his first acquaintance with the musie of 
Verdi. The plot of this opera is absurd 
and painful, worthy indeed of the gro- 
tesque genius of Vietor Hugo, on one of 
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whose productions it is said to be based ; | 
and yet it furnishes many effective situa- 





tions and a strange complication of pas- 
sions in which.a composer, so ambitiously 
original, finds scope. It is simply this. 
The proud old Castilian noble, Don Ruy 
Gomez de Silva (Basso, Signor Novelli) 
is about to marry his beautiful niece, Fl- 
vira, (Prima Donna, Signorina Tedesco) 
who detests him and loves Ernani ( Zen- 
ore, Signor Perelli). Ernani, a _pro- 
scribed noble, appears in the character of 
a bandit, and finds a still more powerful 
rival in his affection for Elvira in the per- 
son of his hereditary enemy, Don Carlos, 
king of Spain, afterwards the emperor 
Charles V. (Baritone, Signor Vita). — 
On the eve of the nuptials, Ernani gets 
admittance to the of Silva as a 
pilgrim, discovers himself, says that his 
band is routed and himself pursued, and 
begs protection, which the old knight 
hospitably grants him and retires with 
his followers. Ernani is thus left alone 
and Elvira steals back to her lover, who 
reproaches her with unfaithfulness, but 
she declares that he had been reported 
dead, and shows a poniard which she had 
snatched from the king who had offered 
violence to her in a previous scene, and 
with she had resolved 
herself, if it came to the worst, from 
the odious union with old Silva. While 
they embrace each other Silva returns, 
fall of jealousy and rage, and demands 
revenge ; but at this moment the arrival 
of the king and his forces in pursuit of 
the robber is announced ; the sentiment 
of honor prevails over every other con- 
sideration in the old Castilian, and he 


castle 


which to save 


secretes Ernani, intimating at the same 
time that he saves him up for his own 
private revenge. 
to find the castle armed, and charges the 
old man with rebellion and with harbor- 
ing the robber. Silva refuses to give 
him up, but offers his own life rather. 
The castle is searched in vain, and finally 
the king carries off Elvira as a pledge of 
the old man’ Silva then calls 
Ernani forth, offers him his choice of 
two swords, and tells him one of them 
must die; Ernani refuses to fight with 
him, tells him that he has a more power- 
fal rival than himself in the love of Elvi- 
ra, namely, the king, and thus a new and 
fiercer jealousy breaks out in the old man. 


The king is surprised 


8 


loyalty. 


Ernani offers to conduct Silva's forces 
and surprise the king and deliver Elvira ; 
the old man accepts the proposition, on 
condition that still 
revenge on fim. LErnani gives 
hunting horn, and tells him that when- 


he shall have his 


him a 
ever he shall sound three notes upon it, 


his life shall be in his hands ; and in this 


strangely complicated relation of the par- 
After a long 
interval, we have a scene among sub- 


ties, the second act ends. 
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terranean sepulchres, and Carlos visiting | 
the tomb of Charlemagne, while the elec- 


tors are met to choose an emperor. He 
has heard of a conspiracy to take his 
life and keep him from the crown. The 


conspirators enter, among whom are Sil- 
vaand Ernani; they draw lots and it is 
decided that Ernani shall be the person 
to kill the king. 
announce that Carlos is made emperor ; 


Just then three cannons 


the electors enter with pages bearing the 


crown; the conspirators are arrested, 


Ernani comes forward and announces 
himself to be Don Juan of Arragon, and 
is doomed to die with the rest; but at the 
intercession of Elvira, the emperor grants 
a general pardon and gives the lovers to 
each other. In the fourth and last act, 
there is a masquerade, followed by a} 
happy meeting of the lovers in bridal 
array, in the midst of which the fatal 
horn is heard thrice, and Silva appears 
breathing vengeance. Nothing will sat- 
isfy him but the life of his victim, spite 
of all the entreaties of Elvira; Ernani 
dies, Elvira falls upon his body broken- 
hearted, and the curtain drops. 

This is absurd enough, and perhaps 
we have wasted words in telling it; but 
between the love of Ernani, the old Cas- 
honor and revenge of Silva, and 
of 


range of passion, though the monarch is 


tilian 
the ambition Charles, there is some 
represented with no character at all, only 
a few unconnected, inconsistent actions. 
The music is certainly very original 
and effective throughout; the melodies 
are new, ingenious, and their beauty 
grows upon you; and yet we cannot be 
convinced that it is the melody of feeling, 
that it is the natural and spontaneous pro- 
duct which Italian melody usually is. 
The recitative is characteristic, chaste, 


distinct, vigorous, abounding in octave 
cadences, and evinces some of the best 
But in the concert- 
The Finale, 


Septette and Chorus, to the first act, is a 


art of the composer. 
ed pieces lies his forte. 


wonderfully harmonious complication of 
voices and motives; and in the Finale of 
the third act, with the chorus, ‘*‘ A Carlo 


TS} 
Uusi 


Magno,”’ the splendor of the music was 


overpowering. This was so admirably 
given as to call forth an irresistible en- 
core, much to the credit of the audience 
who are not prone to encore anything bat 
songs. ‘The opeving chorus, of robbers 
carousing and promising their aid to their 
leader to snatch Elvira from the arms of 
Silva, is spirited and wild and fall of 


All this the 


richest and most elaborate orchestral ac- 


beauty. is sustained by 
companiments; every passage which ad- 
mits of it is erowded with harmony; 
chromatic modulations abound ; and there 
the 


gions of the band, the intervals are so 


is so much movement in lower re- 


filled with notes even down in the most | 














indistinet depths of bass, as to impart a 
drowsy heaviness in spite of the inces- 
sant emphasis. 

There is no overture, but an Introduce. 
tory Adagio movement by the orchestra, 
of much solidity and grandeur. The 


first half a dozen bars, a solemn and om- 





inous passage for brass instruments sup- 
ported by a tremolo accompaniment, seen 
to hint the point on which the whole 
tragedy for they occur twice 
again, once where Ernani gives the horn 
to Silva, and again where Silva presents 
the pledge and claims his life. A simi- 
lar passage connects the overture with 


pivots, 


the tragical conclusion of Mozart’s Don 
Juan, though we should not think of com- 
This Introduction 
was admirably executed and gave us at 
once most perfect confidence in the ad- 
Nev- 
er have we heard the instruments so well 
proportioned and so perfectly blended 
and subordinated to the total effect; es- 
pecially never have we heard the brass 
instruments so well managed, and they 


paring the two operas. 


mirable orchestra of the company. 


come in for a large share of duty in Ver- 
It was loud, vigorous play- 
ing, yet never offensively so; it had 


di’s scores. 


enough of light and shade, while you 
unfailing promptitude 
The collective quality of 


could rely upon 


and strength. 


tone was very satisfactory; no weak, 
ambiguous, half-formed sounds; there 


was a smart, keen quality in every note, 
which we liked ; they seemed to dite well, 
as we say of acids. The violoncello had 
some obligato passages, which were giv- 
en with excellent feeling, the double bass 
was admirably distinet (and, by the way, 
shall we not hear this great performer on 
some occasion which may display his in- 
dividual art’); the oboes too were beau- 
tiful; but in so good an orchestra you do 
not notice single instruments, and this is 
their greatest praise. 

The prima donna, Signorina Tedesco, 
has a mezzo soprano voice of great beau- 
ty. Her style is perfectly chaste and 
finished, never over-strained or ambitious, 
but equal to any demand where power 
She is full of 
soul and feeling, and leaves nothing 
wanting ; beautiful in person, and accept- 


and pathos is wanted. 


ing applause with a most unstudied 
grace. ‘The public were made captive 


by her at once, and will remain so, for 
there is no mere superficial charm about 
her art. Her opening scena, where she 
appears musing upon her absent lover, 
and to the congratulations of her maids 
on her approaching union with Silva, re- 
plies that she loathes all speech which 
does is one of 
exceeding difficulty, and yet the air, so 
artificial and elaborate in itself, became 
pure nature in her beautiful delivery. 
Signor Perelli, the tenor, has a voice 


not concern Ernani, 
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of great warmth and purity and flexibil-| 


ity. It seemed somewhat effeminate at 
first, a8 does the whole organization of 
the man, —a very different thing from the 
masculine strength and volume of Bene- 
detti ; — and yet almost as charming in its 
way. Itis a sympathetic voice, always 
best when blended with others; and 
never have we heard so marvellous a 
quality of tone produced as in the pas- 
sages in which he sings in unison with 
Elvira ; it seems not two tones, but one, 
as hard and yet as glossy as hardest dia- 
mond ; and by the way this opera abounds 
in passages in unison or octaves; Verdi 
blends voices as he would instruments in 
an orchestra. Perelli throws himself 
most heartily into his part, and by his 
free and graceful movement and chaste 
earnestness, he grows upon you contin- 
ually. Such a Tenor is an invaluable 
element in any opera. 
etts the harmony between these two sing- 


In the lovers’ du- 


ers was such as we have never seen upon 
the stage; it was such music and sach 
love as you were not ashamed to hear, — 
high and sincere art. ‘the Baritone hasa 
manly and firm voice, and is a very ac- 
complished singer; only there is a cer- 
tain hardness and lack of flexibility and 
shading, and he does not seem to lose 
But of the Basso, 


Novelli, in the character of the old Silva, 


himself in his part. 


we cannot say enough in praise. It is 
not the most remarkable voice we have 
heard; but we have never heard a bass 
voice so well managed, so perfectly con- 
trolled and subdued to feeling throughout 
its whole range. He is a consummate 
actor too; and the music of his part 
seemed suited to him; the sadness which 
runs through it, notwithstanding all its 
pride, is most affecting : and how expres- 
sive the tones with which he supplicates 
the king not to compel him to violate his 
plighted hospitality to Ernani, his own 
enemy! How terrible too his fiendlike 
revenge in the last scene! 

Quartette is indeed admirable. 


ry . 
The chorusses were prompt, precise 


The whole 


and expressive, except that the female 
chorus was too feeble. In all the tutti 
passages, the tenor sounds predominated 
vastly over the soprano. But the charm 
of the whole thing was, perfect co-opera- 
tion and proportion. Every thing was 
precisely done, every part filled ; solos, 
choruses, orchestra, all conspired to one 
effect, with an habitual ease and certain- 
ty; and we may say that it was the first 
time that such a thing was ever witnessed 
in a musical or a dramatical performance 
in Boston, or perhaps to the same extent 
in this country. 

We shall speak further of Verdi's mu- 
sic when we have heard it more. We trust 
this rare visitation of artists wil] not be 


thrown away on Boston, that the enthu- 
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siasm of the first night will continue, and 
that the visit may be prolonged or repeat- 
ed. Having such a company, one cannot 
refrain from uttering the wish that sume 
of the greater operas may now be brought 
out, that it may not be altugether Verdi 
and Donizetti; but that Don Juan, or 
Figaro, or the Semiramide of Rossini, 
may not be thought too good to waste 
upon us, 
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> 
Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
ontempt for cthers’ rights, fraud, oppressien, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
ipplication of Cliristian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING. 


CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


DO NOT FORGET TO SEND DELEGATES. 


At the risk of seeming to harp contin- 
ually on one string, we would again re- 
mind the friends of Association, and es- 
pecially the Affiliated Unions, wherever 
such have been formed, that the Anniver- 
sary meeting of the American Union in 
New York is close at hand, commencing 
Those 
Unions which have not already appointed 


on ‘Tuespay, THE LlTH or May. 


delegates, it is hoped will not fail to do 
so within the coming week. Hf the cause 
is to go on with vigor; if clear and set- 
tled plans of action are to be agreed apon 
and entered upon; if there is to be unity 
aud system and mutyal understanding in 
our efforts for these coming years; then 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
Associationists of all parts of the country 
should be represented there. It must not 
be a mere parade and holiday Convention, 
but an earnest business meeting, which 
must not break up without results, any 
more than a jury can be discharged with- 
out a verdict. 

All those whose hearts and minds are 
working separately in this cause, must 
come and lend us their best sympathy 
and their best wisdom. There must be 


such a number of the most devoted, most 


intelligent, and most trusted friends of 


the cause present, that all the questions 
of policy concerning publication, lectures, 
centralization, raising of funds for practi- 
cal trial, and so forth, may be entrusted 
the 
best which the country can afford. Let 
the friends only rally this time as the 
time demands, and the next year shall 


respectively to the best committees 





witness progress in our movement. 
Those who cannot appear in person, must 
forward their suggestions in writing. 


The annual election of Officers will 


| Affiliated Union should be interested. 
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SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. —NO. VIL 
(Continued from p. 270.) 


The time to look the great question of 
Labor in the face is fully come. It ie the 
question upon which all reform, and the 
permanency of individual rights turns. 
It is the only basis of order and stability 
in our social institutions. All other ques- 
tious in comparison fade out before it, as 
do the stars in the blaze of day. Talk 
however much we may, about alms- 
houses, work-houses, paupers’ asylums, 
houses of correction, out-door relief and 
benevolent associations, they all amount 
to nothing —are only Back-door Relief, 
at which justice had been turned out, long 
before these drivelling charities were 
handed out at the front door. It is not a 
time to administer what Carlyle calls 
Morison’s Pills. It is time to do away 
with quackery. All these miserable nos- 


‘trums are deceptive and fatal palliatives. 


The diseases of society are still operative 
and taking newer and more alarming 
types, as civilization numbers up its ey- 
cles. A burning shame it is, that the 
leading journals of Europe and America, 
in this hour of wo, teem only with dis- 
sertations upon tariffs, and ‘* Pauperism 
and its Treatment,” instead of manfully 
meeting on its true grounds, the great is- 
sue, which Humanity is making up, be- 
tween Capital and Labor. Wo to that 
nation which fails to read wisely the les- 
son wich Providence is striving to teach 
this age. 

The March number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine contains an article on ‘* Panper- 
ism and its Treatment,’’ prefaced with 
the formal] statement that the writer does 
‘* not propose to institute an elaborate in- 
quiry into the causes of pauperism.’’— 
Of course he would not be suspected of 
that. Quite other motives impel him. 
It seems that there are in England and 
Wales 1,470,970 persons receiving relief, 
of whom 1,255,646 receive out-door re- 
lief, leaving 215,325 dependent upon the 
providence of Government. But this is 
evidently a great burden, and the object 
of the writer is, to show how the system 
of out-door relief may be extended, so as 
to relieve Government of the burden 
which threatens to crush it. It is only 
an attempt to systematize pauperism, the 
last great labor of political economists, 
which can be no longer deferred nor ig- 
nored. ‘To institute an inquiry into the 
causes of pauperism, with a view to their 
removal, would be too formidable a work 
for the disciples of Smith, Riearde and 
Malthus. It would be to introduce fa- 
thers to their own monstrous offspring. 
It would show them that the dark cloud 


of pauperism which threatens to envelop 
then be held, a matter in which every | 


in revolution and destruction, the whole 


‘of civilized soeiety, grows out of the mo- 
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nopoly of the sowl, of mac ohinery, and ” pri- 


vileges, and the establishment of a system of 


competitive hired labor, in place of a direct 


proprietorship in labor and in the fruits of 


labor. Such a discovery would explode 
the thousands of volumes of learned 
trash, which has been dignified with the 
title of political economy; but which is 


no more an approach wo a true science of 


Political Economy, than astrology was to 
the science of Astronomy. But our wri- 
ter could not easily approach his subject, 
and treat it pathologically, as he profess- 
es to do, without suggesting some of the 
influences which have created such an 
alarming extent of pauperism in the 
midst of the most opulent nation on the 
globe. He no doubt looks the difficulty 
to the bottom, in his private speculations 
and perceives the remedy; but he Jacks 
the manliness to declare it; and coolly 
enters into a pathological analysis of pau- 
perism, to discover thereby a substitute 
for the work-house, which is everv where 
unpopular and entered only asa last re- 


sort. Nay, it is on the very feeling of 


aversion towards the work-house, that he 


hopes to base the success of his scheme 


for out-door relief. But hear what he 


says upon the causes of pauperism in 


England : 


‘“« Let us steer our course along the si- 
lent ‘ highway,’ the Thames, and make 
inquiries of the few sailor-looking*men 
who may still be seen loitering at the 
several ‘stairs;’ we shall learn that 
not many years since these narrow out- 
lets were the marts of a thriving em- 
ployment, and that there crowds of inde- 
pendent and priviliged watermen plied 
successfully for fares. ‘These places are 
now forsaken, and the men have lost their 
occupation. Some still ply; and the ery 
at a few stairs, of ‘ Boat, your honor!’ 
may still be heard. Others have been 
dranghted into situations connected with 
the boat companies, which support them 
during the summer months. A large 
number swell the crowds of day-laborers, 
who frequent the legal quays, the suffer- 
ance wharves, and the docks. And the 
rest, uufitted by théir age or habits to 
compete with laborers accustomed to the 
other fields of occupation, sink lower and 
lower: sustained fur a time by the help- 
ing hands of comrades and old patrons, 
but at last obliged to seek a refuge at the 
parish workhouse. Death also does his 
part. At Paul's Wharf stairs, a few 
inches above high-water mark. a few 
shrubs have been planted against the riv- 
er wall—and above them is a small 
board, rudely cut, and on it are inscribed 
these words,—‘ To the memory of old 
Browny, who departed this life, August 
26, 1846.’ Let us stroll to the ecvach 
offices. Here again we see a great 
change — great to the common eye of the 
public, who miss a rare show, and a still 
greater one to the hundreds and thousands 
of human beings whose subsistence de- 
pended upon the work done at these 
places. A few years ago, the reader 
may have formed one of a large group s 
spectators, collected at the ‘ ‘ Peacock ° 
Islington, to witness the departure of ie 
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| aight snide. on the high north road, | 
The erae hing of whips, the blowing of 
horns, the prancing horses, the bustle of 


passengers and porters, and the con- 
sciousness of the long dreary distance 
they had to go, exercised an enduring in- 
fluence upon the imagimation and memory 
of the youthful observer. Now, a solita- 
ry slow coach may be sometimes seen. 
In those days, all the outlets of the me- 
tropolis presented similar scenes. ‘Then 
call to remembrance the business trans- 
acted in these numerous, large, old-fash- 
ioned, square-galleried inn-yards; and 
reflect upon the hundreds who have been 
thrown out of bread. The high-roads 
and the way-side inns are now forsaken 
and silent. These remarks are not made 
wnerely to show that there is an analegy 
between the several districts and emp lay- 
ments in the metropolis, and those of the 
country. If this were all, not another 
word would be written. But it so hap- 
pens that the comparison affords an op- 


portunity which cannot be passed over, of 


referring to the changes which are going 
on in the world; and forcibly reminds us, 
that while some are rising, others are 
falling, and many are in the mire, trodden 
under foot, and forgotten. It is with the 
miserable beings who are in the last pre- 
dicament, that poor-laws have to do.”’ 
7 - *” . * ” 

** The coachmen, the guards, the ost- 
lers, the horse-keepers, the harness-mak- 
ers, the farriers, the various workers In 
the trade of coach-builders, and the crowd 
of tatterdemalions who performed all sorts 
of offices,— where are they? The in- 
quirer must go into the back streets and 
alleys of London. He must search the 
records of benevolent institutions ; and 
he must hold frequent converse with those 
who administer paroehial relief. But his 
sphere must not be confined to the me- 
trepolis, Let the reader unrell bis library 
map of England, and devote an entire 
afternoon to the study of it. Trace the 
high-rowds with a pointer. Pause at ev- 
ery town, and at every stage. Refer to 
an old book of roads, and to a more mod- 
ern conveyance directory. Let memory 
perform its office: reflect upon the crowds 
of persons who gained a subsistence from 
the fact that yourselves and many others 
were obliged to travel along the high-road 
on your way from London to York. There 
were inn-keepers, and waiters, and cham- 
bermaids, post-boys and * beets.’ Then 
there were hosts of shop-keepers and 
tradesmen who were enabled to support 
their families decently, because the stream 
of traffic flowed through their native 
towns and villages. Take a stroll to 
Hounslow. Its very existence may be 
traceable to the fact that it is a convenient 
stage from London. It was populous and 
thriving, and yet it is neither a town, a 
parish, nor a hamlet. 
one of the inns, and take nothing more 
aristocratic than a jug of ale and a bus- 
enit. Lounge about the yard, and enter 
freely into conversation with the super- 
annuated post-boys who still haunt the 
spot. You will soon learn, that it is the 


opinion of the public in general, and of 


the old post-poys in particular, that the 
nation is on the brink of ruin; and they 
will refer to the decadence of their native 
spot as an instance. The writer was 
travelling, net many months ago, in the 
counties of Rutland, Northampton, and 
t Lincoln; and while in conversation with 
the coachman, who then held up his head 


Enter the bar of 





—_——— 
— 


as high, bed raived as familiarly of the 
‘old fumilies,’ whose mansions we from 

time to time left behind us, as if the evil 
days were not approaching, our attention 
was arrested by the approach of a suite 
of earriages with out-riders, advancing 
rapidly from the nerth. An air ef unu- 
sual bustle had been observed at the Jast 
way-side inn. A waiter had been seen 
with a napkin on his arm, not merely 

waiting for a customer, but evidently ex- 
pecting one, and of a class much bigher 
than the tfavelling bagmen: and this wag 
a solitary way-side inn. We soon learn- 
ed that the cortége belonged to the Duke 
The coachman added, with a 
veneration which referred much more to 
his grace’s praetice and opinions than to 
his rank, —*‘ He always travels in this 
way,—he is determined to support the 
good old plans;’ and then, with a sigh, 
continued, ‘It's of no use —it’s very 
good-natured, but it dves more harm than 
good; it tempts a lot of people to keep 
open establishments who had better close. 
It's all up.’ 

‘It is not necessary to pursue this 
matter further. Nor is it required that 
we should follow these untortunates who 
have thus been thrown out of bread, or 
speculate upon their fallen fortunes. 
Norneed we specially remind the reader, 
that this is only one of the many changes 
which have come upon us during the last 
quarter of a century, and which are now 
taking place. Space will not permit a 
full exposure of the common fallacy. that 
men soon change their employments, 
Asa general rule, it is false. The great 
extent to which the division of labor is 
carried, effectually prevents it. Each 
trade is divided into a great many branch- 
es. Each branch, in large manufactories, 
is again divided. A youth selects a 
branch, and by being engaged from day 
to day, in the same manipulation, he ac- 
quires, in the course of years, an extraor- 
dinary degree of skill and facility of ex- 
ecution. He works on, until the period 
of youth is beginning to wane ; and then 
his particular division, or branch of trade, 
is superseded. Js it not clear that the 
very habits he has acquired, his very skill 
and facility in the new obsolete handicraft 
must incapacitate him for performing any 
other kind of labor, much less competing 
with those who have aequired the same 
skill and facility in those other branches 
or trades? ”’ 


of —-. 


The causes of poverty are the same in 
every civilized nation upon the earth. 
The same antagonism between capital 
and Jubor, where capital always gets the 
lion’s share, and keeps labor ever upon 
the jackal’s share. 

We have no intention of reviewing the 
article from which we have made these 
extracts, and we make these quotations 
because they are just what we should 
have said; buat have the advantage of be- 
ing found in a Magazine of long and 
They show also, that 
there is but one opinion among intelligent 


wide celebrity. 


people the world over, as to the causes of 
The London Times uses this 
ominous language. ‘* Labor and wages, 
population and wealth, have suffered a 
jong divorce, and must now be recon- 
ciled.’’ ‘There is no evading such an 


poverty. 
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jssue, and all attempts to patch up the 
old institutions of Paganism, in this age 
of science and Christian reform, will be 
abortive, and the more calamitous as they 
are persevered in. It is scen that some- 
thing more is wanting to social harmony 
than merely to produce wealth, and that 
there is a difference between national 
wealth and national happiness. 

That nation cannot be prosperous how- 
muchsoever it may produce of wealth, 
which permits a monstrous injustice in 
the distribution 
which robs the laborer of the fruits of his 


of it,—a_ distribution 
toil; dooms him to perpetual ignorance : 
degrades him to the condition of an ani- 
mal; which uses his services whilst it 
despises his function, and narrows con- 
tinually the horizon of hope for his chil- 
dren. What avails the enormous pro- 
ductions of British industry, whilst the 
lazy robber, in bloated wealth, is dying 
of ennui on the one hand, and the indus- 
trious artizan is haggard with want on 
the other? Out-door 


schools and burial societies — what do 


relief, ragged 
they signify, so long as justice demands 
wealth, the advantages of universities 
and a full life of joey for all? Is it 
enough that the humble laborer gets his 
mess of culd, out-door porridge, and a 
hole in the ground six feet by two when 
he dies? Is England happy with her 
2,000,000 tatterdemalions and the reflec- 
tion that all these but yesterday were to 
the nation her cunning right-hand of in- 
Looks England for 
prosperity and security, whilst this terri- 
ble tragedy is from year to year acted 
over on the stage of her wide empire? 
Ah! no. 
tiplied machinery, contrast sadly with the 
happy days of Merrie Old England, 
when there was work enough for all, and 


dustry and art? 


These ill-boding times of mul- 


generous pay besides. In those days, 
when landlords lived at home, and ex- 
pended well-paid 
servants, when they travelled in 


own carriages, followed by a long train 


their means among 


their 


of attendants, —ere railroads had super- 
seded these ‘* good old customs,’ when 
there was demand for ostlers, carriage 
and harness makers, out-riders, fuotmen, 
inn-keepers, servants, chamber-maids and 


“boots;"’— was not England more 
prosperous and happy than now! Were 


not her people better provided for, and 
were they not more virtuous?’ Then the 
hand-loom and spinning wheel sufficed to 
clothe all the people; and the weaver 
received 26s 8d for his weekly labor, — 
equal to 100 lbs. of flour, or 826 Ibs. of 
potatoes, or 55 lbs. of meat: 
281 Ibs. of food. 


average, 


In 1834, wages had 


fallen to 5s 6d a week. 

Crime has increased five-fold in Eng- 
land, six-fold in Ireland, and twenty- 
in Seotland, within 


seven-fold thirty 


of wealth? 
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years. What say our political savans at 
this? What think they of their exposi- 
tions of economy, with which they have 
sv long contented themselves? Is it real- 
ly the only business of the political econ- 
omist to devise means for the production 
Then is the collective hap- 
piness of a nation a subject wholly be- 
But the idea is out, 


that a natien is truly great, only as its 


yond its province. 


members are really happy, and that po- 
litical science is of little worth, if it does 
not sum up as the end of all science, art 
and labor, the collective well-being of hu- 
manity. Can wise men suppose that a 
nation may despise the relations of man 
to man as brothers, the unity and soli- 
darity that whole 
masses of mankind may be steeped in 
poverty, ignorance, brutality and crime, 


of human destiny ; 


and still that nation continue prosperous 
They shall yet see, that 
with poverty and wretchedness come dis- 


and secure. 


eases, which do not confine themselves to 
the victims, in whom society has generat- 
ed them, but that like the plagues of 
Eyypt lay their direst strokes upon those 
The malaria of 
crime and impurity, come up from those 


who feel most secure. 


sinks of pollution to infect a'l, even the 
The Divine 
Economy distributes among all the sor- 


most pure and hallowed. 
rows, afflictions and woes of mankind, 
and provides, that there shall be no real 
joy for any, until it can be shared by al). 
The results of civilization show, that 
reform in the 
It is shown too, in 


there must be a radical 
ethies of economists. 
the revelations of Social Science, in the 
aspirations of humanity, in its travail of 
wo, and by the one sidedness of life 
every where. Labor must be elevated, 
respected, rewarded; and willing hands 
must always find opportnnity for employ- 
ment, and meet encouragement in recciv- 


ing the full fruits of their labor. 


LECTURES IN PROVIDENCE. 

The lectures which we spoke of week 
before last, as so auspiciously begun in 
Providence, were most successfully term- 
Our strongest expec- 
tations have been more than realized. In 


inated last week. 


no city in New England have we had so 
numerous, select, intelligent and interest- 
The choicest individuals 
from al] classes were our constant and in- 


ed audiences. 


terested auditors — the staid conservative 
of ‘*law and order,’’ the busy politician, 
the observant editor, the shrewd practical 
business man, as wel] as the devoted re- 
former from all ranks, and woman too, 
with all the devotion of her nature, and 
the refined delicacy of her character, all 
were there, to hear, to examine, and to 
tolerate, even when they forebore to as- 
sent to all that was said. We repeat it, 
scarcely ever has it been our pleasure to 
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address so good audiences as those of 
Providence — good in every respeet; the 
seed of a higher life, we are confident, 
has not in this instance been cast upon 
a stony or barren soil, but upon ground 
which is warmed with the sunshine of 
heaven, and refreshed by its early and 
later rains. We are confident that the 
fruit will be abundant, and wholesome. 
The meetings were attended by several 


of the most distinguished and eloquent 


advocates of our doctrines, whose words 
fell with the authority of truth, and the 
force of prophecy, upon the understand- 
ings and hearts of those who listened. 
Mr. Ripley made a most happy speech 
on the first evening, showing in a@ spirit 
of genuine conciliation the cause of so- 
cial wretchedness, of harrowing anxieties, 
unrest and ennui on the one hand, and of 
ignorance, degradation, and sensuality on 


‘the other, and of outrageous fraud and 


crime every where. On the next evening 
Mr. Brisbane gave a most caustic and 
searching analysis of the present social 
system, showing that it had its origin in 
paganism, and was established at the 
founding of ancient Babylon, Persia and 
Egypt. 
extreme, and so pungent, that few audi- 
ences not more thoroughly acquainted with 
the principles of Association, than most 
can be supposed to be, would hardly have 
ventured a further hearing. But on 
the third and last evenirg, the hall was 
filled with a larger audience than at any 
previous meeting. Mr. Brisbane made a 
brief exposé of the practical organization 
of an association, illustrating it by his 
fine painting, and concluded by a reeapit- 
ulation of the leading views which had 
been presented in the course of the meet- 
Mr. Channing then closed with a 
brief but most earnest and eloquent vindi- 
cation of the goodness of human nature. 
He made a masterly statement of the phi- 


His remarks were severe in the 


ings. 


_losophy of depravity; he analyzed it and 
laid bare the causes, every where operat- 


ing in society to produce it; contrasted 
the perverting influences of present socie- 
ty with those more beneficent ones which 
Association would offer, fur tempting 


forth the better tendencies of the soul, by 


surrounding all humanity with congenial 
spheres of activity, from infancy to 
riper age. Mr. Channing’s remarks 
were very brief, but so convincing and 
eloquent, that he took his audience with 
him as willingly as if they had been a 
pleasure-party, seated in their light boats, 
and his breath were the breeze that bore 


‘them on the way of their desires. Mr. 


Channing closed with a statement of the 
objects of the American Union of Asso- 
ciationists, and proposed the formation of 
an affiliated Union in Providence. The 
form of a constitution was then read. 
Some twenty-five persons gave in their 
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names, and a committee was appointed to| abled us readily to understand each ain 
take measures for completing the organi- | 


zation. On the next evening, a meeting 
was held, and a Union formed, numbering 
over thirty members. ‘This by no meaus 
includes all who are interested in the As- 
sociative movement in the city of Provi- 
dence. ‘There are many more who will 
join the Union, but who could not meet 
on that evening, and still others, whose 
sympathies and means will not be wanting 
to sustain the cause in Providence and 
else where. 


We cannot speak in too high terms of 


the proffers of hospitalities to our friends 
by the citizens Providence. They 
were cordial and substantial. 
struck with the singular and noble frank- 
ness of the Abolitionists of Rhode Island. 
They are really the people whom we 
should expect to find engaged ‘in the abo- 
lition of slavery, and not of that alone 
but of all forms of wrong that debase and 
‘They are men 
women, who have been trained to think 
profoundly, and to act nobly. They 
seem to us the least sectarized of almost 
any band of reformers which it has been 
our fortune to meet with. 


of 


crush humanity. 


Their eyes 
are injured to the blaze of truth, and 
they do not blink at new manifestations 
of it. They weleome good from every 
where, believing that all 
have more or less of it. 


earnest men 
W hoever labors 
for the elevation and redemption of hu- 
manity in earnest and sincere faith, has 
their deepest sympathies and hearty co- 
operation. them, are 
among the most active and enthusiastic 
believers in the Social unity of the race, 
and the practicability of an order of soci- 
ety based upon its recognition. We owe 
them many thanks, and feel united to 
them by ties of sincere friendship; and 
we trust that this is but the introduction 
to a long and friendly co-operation in the 
work of integral reform. 


Hence many of 


PROVIDENCE UNION OF ASSO. 
CIATIONISTS 
Organized April 17th, 1847. 





Numbering about thirty members. Officers: 
Wicuiam Cuace, President. 
P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Joun L. Cirarkre, Secretary. 
Josepu A. Barker, Treasurer. 


Wisconsin) PuHaLanx. Benjamin 
Wright, who was for one year President 
of the Alphadelphia Association, is now 
ue President of the Wisconsin Phalanx. 

has been with them nearly a year. 
So have some of his family. He lately 
returned to this State for the purpose of 
removing on the rest of his family. We 
had the pleasure of making him a visit 
during his stay. We were ‘auch pleased 
and encouraged with the intelligence he 
gave us of the success and circumstances 
of the Phalanx. We conversed more 
with him than we could put if type in a 
week. Our experience in Association en- 


and the same school of experience ena- 
bled us to understand the location 
those rocks and shoals on which so many 
Associations have wrecked before they 
have fairly cleared the harbor of their 
early existence. We were glad to learn 


that the Phalanx had nearly passed these 


|supply of ready capital, 


We were | 


rocks and shuals, and was fast making its 
way into the broad blue ocean of success. 
The members for a few years longer will 
be compelled to submit to the disadvan- 
tages incident upon first settling in a new 
country. But let them persevere, and be 
areful about taking in additional mem- 
bers, and be sure they are the right char- 
acters, of small families, aud a proper 
and soon they 
will be possessed of competence, with 
all the comforts and pleasures of Associa- 
tion. They have plenty of excellent 
stone and lime close at hand, for building. 


| Their grist mill is nearly ready to rua. 


and 


A great unity prevails among the mem- 
bers, and they were represented as en- 
joying life in Association.— True Tocsin, 


,| Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCLATIONISTS 
Will held during Anniversary Week, on 
Turspay, May Ilth, the City NEw 
YorK ; and it is important that the Affiliated 


be 
in of 
Unions should prepare in 
Delegat 
their arrangements to attend. 

The 
American Union of 


season to send their 


*s, and that Associationists should make 


The 
must this 
n of operations, 


ditious 


occasion is a momentous one. 


Associationists 


Spring mark out distinetly a pl: 


and determine 


upon the most exp and 


of diffusing 


throughout the nation, and of making ready 


economical mode 


our doctrines 
for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the of the 


wise and energetic friends of the 


advice most devoted, 


movement is 
needed. 


This must be in the strongest sense 


of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 


being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the shall be 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of 


The 


American Union, found worthy 


very 


should be as 


Asssociationist. next year 


; active a one, as the means and men at our com- 


mand can possibly make it ; and it is necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
We have to 


in advance, of all our resources. 


determine upon the 
our publications,—to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 
liated Unions, so that al] Associationists may feel 
that they working in eoncert for definite 
and that they 


Body. 


are 
objects, 
One 
It is emphatically recommended, therefore : 
Ist. Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 


That each 


may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, 
added ; 


firmly, widely. Let new members be 
let zeal 
let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 


Every Affiliated 


let contributions be increased ; 


and determination be strengthened ; 


hoods be carefully considered. 


Union should form an exact estimate of the | 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- | 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a| 


of 


number and character of 


re living members of 





Pieper of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union. 

least Fifty Dollars a week 


We must secure at 
, and twice that sum 
and if each Union will do its part 
energetically, 


if possible ; 
we cannot fail of the means fora 
What Association will pledge 
820, $10, $5, a week for three years 7 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association. 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 


brilliant success. 


help oa the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 
secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
§10, a year, for three or five years to the propo. 
And are they 
How many Associationists 
who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 

r $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
that the time had come, that the 
was found, and that means and men au- 
Who is ready to promise a 
yearly or a triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
to the Permanent Fund! Who is not ready to 


gation of Associative doctrines. 
free not to do it? 


there are, 


determine 
place 


thorized the step. 


do something eflicient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged ina Universal Reform,—which prom- 
ises to radically the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again,— which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical, 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 


cure 


definite Science, — 


pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the 


By order of the Executive Committee. 


W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationists, 
Boston, March 15, 1847. 


Union. 


WEST ROXBU RY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 


Leaves Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 
13-hand5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 
tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 11 1-2, A. M., 
3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 

N. R. GERRISH, 
Agent. 
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